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PREFACE 

The real object of Composition work, in the study of a 
foreign language, is not so much to teach the student to write 
correctly in a tongue which, after all, he may seldom be 
called upon to use, as it is to acquaint him with its con- 
struction, a mastery of which he can never acquire by 
translation alone. There are many Americans, for in- 
stance, who read French with ease, and yet are incapable 
of framing a correct sentence in that language, whether 
in writing or by word of mouth. Those instructors who 
believe, perhaps rightly, that all the American youth re- 
quire is ability to read fairly well French and German, 
will continue to give their pupils from three to ten pages 
to translate for a lesson, leaving out altogether com- 
position. But there are others who believe that the time 
has gone by when a mere reading knowledge of a foreign 
language was considered sufficient; that French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, especially French, are no longer to be 
treated as dead languages and that there is something decid- 
edly incongruous in the fact that a student who can put into 
good idiomatic English page after page of French is yet 
unable to express himself in that tongue, either with his pen 
or with his lips. 

The advantage of Composition work over translation is 
that it obliges the student to think in the language he is 
sttirdying; in translating, the student thinks in English and 
expresses himself in English. The study of French, in par- 
ticular, would not incur the too often deserved reproach of 
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being "dead easy," as student slang has it, if composition 
formed only a third or even a quarter part of it. 

Composition requires an amount of work, thought and 
reflection by the side of which translation is child's play. 
However, the writing of French continues to be a bug- 
bear both to student and instructor: to the student be- 
cause he will not, or sometimes cannot, give the necessary 
time to the looking up of rules of grammar and syntax ; and 
to the instructor because he knows by experience how poor 
the result will be. 

In the present edition an attempt has been made to pro- 
vide the pupil with material for translation into French both 
instructive and entertaining, together with the tools which 
he requires for his work, namely: rules of grammar and 
syntax, idioms and vocabulary. 

The author has no definite class of pupils in mind, but 
his book might be placed preferably in the hands of Second 
' Year French students. He neither claims nor expects that it 
will enable them to write the classic French of Pascal, or the 
polished French of Taine, but he thinks it ought to help them 
to use the correct and idiomatic French of intelligent 
conversation. 

Professor Charlton M. Lewis, of Yale University, to 
whom the writer is indebted for some valuable suggestions 
and corrections, revised the English text. A number of 
places where the English style could easily have been made a 
little more elegant were left untouched purposely for the 
sake of getting fairly near the French idiom, and only those 
sentences were changed which were decidedly too Gallic in 
their construction. 

The author will be grateful to any one who will call his 
attention to the omission of any explanation which should 
have been given. R« L* S. 
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DIVISION OF SYLLABLES 

In dividing a word at the end of a line begin with a 
consonant the syllable carried over: jo-H, jO'li-ment, a-ma- 
bi'li-te. 

If there are two consonants in succession divide them in 
the middle : chan-ter, in^no-cen-ce, mal-heur, es-pion. 

If there are two vowels in succession, each one of which 
is pronounced separately, the division should be between the 
two : o-be-ir, He-au, al-co-oL 

The following combinations of consonants cannot be 
divided : 

bl: dou-bler, as-sem-blee; br: ar-bre, a-bri-cot; ch: di-char-ger, 
em-pe-cher; cl: de-clin, ec-cle-sias-ti-que ; or: ac-cre-di^ter, con^ 
vain-cre; dr: at-tein-dre, crain-dre; fl: He-au, aMi-ger; fr: af-freux, 
sou'fre; gl: An-gle-ter-re, e-gli-se; gn: cam-pa-gne, ma-gna-ni-me ; 
[except in a small number of words in which the g and n each re- 
tain their separate pronunciation: stag-nant, lig-ni-te], ph: phi-lo- 
so'phe, cam-phre; pi : de-peu-pler, dis-ci-ple; pr : a-prds, ap-pren-dre; 
th: a-thle-te, pa-ren-thd-se ; tr: au-tre, in-fro-dui-re ; vr: au-vre, 
cou-leu-vre. 

The letter x forms a compound sound {ks or gs) and 
always belongs to the first syllable : ex-em-ple, ex-e-cu^tiotL 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

Capitals are placed, as in English, at the beginning of a 
sentence and before a proper name : La Seine traverse 
Paris; but small letters are used (a) before the names of the 
days and months: mardi 15 Janvier ; (b) before a noun 
which indicates rank, dignity or office : le roi Edouard VII ; 
(c) before an adjective of nationality used with a noun; 
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une grammadre anglaise. Note the distinction between rAn^ 
glais the Englishman and V anglais English (the language) ; 
(d) with the personal pronoun je I. 

In all other cases, the use of capitals is not subject to 
fixed rules and great latitude is allowed the writer : VEcriture 
Sainte or sainte, les Girondins, or les girondins. 

ACCENTS AND OTHER ORTHOGRAPHICAL SIGNS 

Students too frequently either omit accents altogether or 
use the wrong ones. This changes not only the pronuncia- 
tion, but the meaning of a word also : cote coast, cote side ; 
pecheur sinner, pecheur fisherman; pres meadows, pres 
near. 

The object of the cedilla under the letter c being to 
give it the sound of s, if that sign is omitted, c retains its 
hard sound of k; therefore fagade, fc^on, regu and not 
facade, facon, recu. 

If the diaeresis is omitted over the second vowel, it will 
form with the first one, one sound, instead of two, as in- 
tended ; therefore rmf, hc&r, eigne, no'el and not naif, hair, 
eigne, noel. 

Quotation marks are expressed by two signs " ", 
"J'ai faim," dit-il, "vous qui passez, daignez me secourir." 

Elision does not take place before onze, onziime: le 
onze; la onzieme\ nor after entre: entre amis; presque: 
presque amis (except in presqu'tle peninsula) ; quelque: 
quelque affaire (except before un, une: quelqu'nn, quel- 
qu'une) ; qui: qui avez-vous vu? si before elle: si die veuJ; 
(but s'il veut). 

PUNCTUATION 

The signs used in punctuation are the same as in 
English, viz, ; . : and, just as in English, a wrong punc- 
tuation may change the sense of a sentence or even 
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make it absurd ; but, otherwise, no precise rule can be laid 
down for the use of these various signs, as no two writers 
agree in their mode of punctuation. 

THE PLACE OF ADJECTIVES 

No definite rule can be given for the place of adjectives. 

Generally speaking they follow^ the noun in familiar style. 

A certain number always precede it, and many may be placed 

almost indifferently before or after the noun. 

In writing these exercises place before the noun all 
ordinal adjectives : premier, deuxieme, huitieme, etc. : trot- 

sicme regiment, neuvieme compagnie ; adjectives which 

serve to qualify proper names: Vimmortel Shakespeare; 

fier Sicambre; and all the following adjectives : 



beau beautiful, fine. 

bon good. 

certain certain (some). 

grand tall, great, big (used 

familiarly for 'large'). 
gros big (bulk). 
jeune young. 
joli pretty 
mauvais bad 
mechant wicked. 

vieux old. 



meilleur better. 
moindre less. 
petit little, small. 
pire worse. 
propre own. 
seul single, sole. 
second second. 
sot foolish, silly. 
vaste vast. 
vilain ugly. 



Place before or after the noun the following adjectives : 



abundant abondant. 
ancient ancien. 
august auguste, 
awful affreux. 
biting mordant. 
bloody sanglant. 
broad large. 
coarse grossier. 



coming prochain. 

crafty ruse, 

criminal criminel, 

curious curieux, 

dark sombre. 

delicate delicat 

delightful, charmant, agriable. 

eloquent eloquent. 



xii 
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eternal itemel. 

excellent excellent 

exhilarating joyeux, rejouissant, 

fascinating captivant, seduisant. 

famous fameux, celehre, 

foolish fou, 

formidable formidable, 

glaring f rap pant, 

graceful gracieux, 

grave grave. 

grewsome revoltant, 

happy heureux. 

high haut, fort 

homely vilain. 

horrible horrible, 

humble humble. 

illustrious illustre. 

imposing imposant 

incredible incroyable, 

infamous infdme. 

innumerable innombrable. 

interesting inferessant 

lifelike vivant. 

long long. 

magnificent magnifique, 

marvelous merveilleux. 

memorable memorable, 

merry gai, joyeux. 

mild, doux. 

new nouveau. 

noble noble. 

noisy bruyant 



obscure obscur, 
odious odieux. 
painful penible. 
pathetic touchant 
peaceful paisible. 
perfect parfait 
powerful puissant 
priceless precieux. 
principal principal. 
prodigious prodigieux, 
profound profond. 
proud fier. 

queer etrange, bizarre, 
questionable douteux, 
rapid rapide. 
rich riche. 
savage sauvage, 
short court 
strange etrange, 
stupendous etonnant, 
sumptuous somptueux. 
superb superbe. 
tall haut, 
terrible terrible, 
toothsome friand, 
touching touchant 
true vrai, vSritable, 
ugly laid. 

unhappy malheureux, 
wily astucieux. 
wise sage, 
wonderful merveilleux. 



wretched miserable. 

Place after the noun all adjectives of nationalities, races, 
denominations : une grantmaire anglaise; le peiiple chinois; 
la religion chretienne; all adjectives of color and shape: 
encre rouge, table ronde; all adjectives not contained in 
above tables; all past participles (except pretendu, 'so- 
called' which is usually placed before the noun ; and excepte. 
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which may be placed before or after the noun. Before the 
noun excepts is treated as a preposition and is therefore 
invariable : excepte mes Ulles; after the noun, it is a participle 
and agrees with the noun : mes filles exceptees. 

Each subject is divided into a number of exercises in- 
dicated by figures (i, 2, 3, etc.) consecutively throughout 
the book. 

Each sentence calling for a rule or remark is preceded 
by a letter of the alphabet (A), (B), (C), etc. 

The pronunciation of French proper names and other 
words is given in French sounds, both in the Notes and 
Vocabulary. Unless otherwise indicated, the following 
letters are to be pronounced as below: 

ch like sh in shall 



gn 


ny in canyon 


gu 


" gu in guilt 


qu 


" k 


s 


" r (in body of word) 


th 


" t 


ti 


" si 



The last consonant of a word is usually silent. 

Before writing an exercise, students are advised to 
read over both the exercise and the notes. By so doing 
they will save themselves many corrections. 
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NORMANDY AND ROUEN 

1. (A) All travellers go through Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, to visit her churches, which date from the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (S) The most 
remarkable are the churches of Saint-Ouen and Saint-Ma- 
clou and the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. (C) The law-courts 
are also a wonder of architecture. (D) The whole country 
IS covered with churches of the Gothic type ; although they 
vary in the details of their architecture, you will always 
find in them their distinguishing feature, namely, the ogive 
or projecting arch, on the gates, windows and arches of the 
edifice. 

2. (A) The cotton industry is very active in Normandy. 
(B) Rouen has a great many manufactures of printed cloths 
known under the name of rouennerie. (C) Like all great 
industries, this one provides means of livelihood to many 
others: machinists are needed to make the wheels, shuttles, 
chains, etc; curriers to make the belts; joiners and turners 
to set up the frame-work of the machinery. 

I. (A) all travellers the article is required after tous, toutes. — 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy omit the article before a noun 
in apposition, as the latter in reality takes the place of an adjective; 
of Normandy the article, usually feminine, is required before the 
name of a country, considered especially from the point of view of 
its extent (rule not absolute). — to visit express 'to' meaning 'for 
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the purpose of by pour. — (B) the churches of Saint-Ouen and 
Saint-Maclou the preposition is to be repeated before each noun; 
Saint-Ouen Sain tou an. — (C) a wonder of architecture omit the 
article before a second noun which serves only to complete the mean- 
ing of the first. (D) the whole country 'the whole' translate *all 
the' or *the entire' ; distinguish between pays a natural division of 
the globe, considered especially from the point of view of its cus- 
toms and manners; patrie the land of one's birth and campagne in 
opposition to ville, — covered with churches 'with' is usually trans- 
lated by de after a verb. Omit the article after a verb or adjective 
followed by de. (One could not say: convert de des Sglises; and: 
convert des eglises would be: covered with the churches.) — You 
will always find the place of the adverb is generally after the verb. 
— in them use y in translation of *in it, in them ; at it, at them ; for 
it, for them ; to it, to them ; upon it, upon them ; with it, with them ; 
there' referring to things. — on the gates, windows and arches 
repeat the article before each noun. 

2. (A) the cotton industry the noun which serves to qualify is 
placed after the noun qualified. The article is required here because 
'cotton' is not a component part of 'industry' as 'iron' is in 'iron-pot' 
pot de fer. — in Normandy use en without the article, before the 
name of a country. — (B) a great many manufactures use de (with- 
out the article) after beaucQup or any adverb of quantity, peu, tant, 
etc.; also after pas, point, jamais, as all such words are treated as 
nouns which require de to connect them with the following noun (or 
adjective, with the noun understood). If nombre is used in trans- 
lation of 'many' omit also the article after it or any collective noun 
preceded by un, une, des. — printed cloths known past participles 
are always placed after the noun with which they should agree. — 
rouennerie rou ane rie. — (C) this one distinguish between ce, cet, 
cette adjectives followed by a noun; celui, celle pronouns and ceci 
pronoun, 'this', i. e., 'this thing.' 'One' is not to be expressed and 
'this' (in opposition to 'that') is translated by ci joined to the pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun by a hyphen : cet homme-ci; celle-ci. — pro- 
vides means of livelihood use the indefinite or so-called partitive 
article du, de la, des before a noun not considered as a whole species, 
or individually. — many others distinguish between d'autres others, 
some others, and des autres of the others. — machinists are needed 
if falloir is used, the sentence must begin with that verb, since it is 
impersonal. 
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II 

JOAN OF ARC.—CORNEILLE ' 

3. (A) Two important events are connected with the 
history of the city of Rouen. (B) The first is the burning 
at the stake of Joan of Arc, the heroic maid who helped so 
much to free her country from the English. (C) This 
barbarous execution took place on the 8th of May, 1429, on 
the Old Market Square. 

4. The second event is the birth of Pierre Corneille on 
June 6, 1606. (A) It was he, as you know, who wrote 
Le Cid, Horace, Cinna, Polyeucte and other remarkable 
tragedies which have immortalized his name. (B) A son 
who avenges his father's honour ; citizens who give up their 
lives for their country ; a monarch who, instead of punish- 
ing his enemies as they deserve, pardons them ; a Christian 
ready to die for his faith, such are some of the subjects the 
poet has treated : and as these noble sentiments are ex- 
pressed in beautiful verse, it is not strange that he should 
be named le grand Corneille, 

3. Joan of Arc Jeanne d'Arc (janne dark). — Corneille cor ne ye. 
— (A) are connected use reflective voice in preference to passive. 
— (B) the first is ce, although not absolutely necessary, is used be- 
fore etre, when the second part of the sentence might easily become 
the first : *the burning at the stake is the first event' ; — the burning 
at the stake translate 'the death upon the stake/ — (C) this barbar- 
ous execution took place both events (helped, took place) are past; 
there is no question of duration, continuation or repetition in them, 
aswould beinthe case with the /w/?ar/at7; nor is there oxiy connect ^01. 
with any other fact or event, as would also be the case with the 
Im par fait; therefore use Preterite. — on the 8th of May, 1429; 
on June 6, 1606 'on' and *of' are not expressed in dates; use the 
cardinal numbers 2, 3, 4, etc. (except with ist, ler). Up to 1999 
inclusive, the year of the Christian era may be expressed as in 
English : mil neuf cent quatre-vingt dix-neuf or dix-neuf cent quatre- 
vingt dix-neuf. Note that un is not expressed before mil or mille; 
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that mil is frequently used for tnille with dates and that et is npt 
expressed after cent 

4. (A) it was he, as you know, who wrote ce is used with etre 
followed by a personal pronoun which can only be one of the so- 
called disjunctive pronouns mot, tot, lui, eux; 'was* and 'wrote' see 
3 (C) this barbarous execution took. — know distinguish savoir from 
connaitre Use savoir in speaking of facts: savez -vous quHl est ma- 
lade ? Je le sais. Use connaitre in speaking of persons and things 
Connaissez -vous cet homme ? ce livre ? But savoir is also used to in- 
dicate possession by the mind, the memory: je sais ma legon, mon role, 
ma langue. (Cf . Latin sapere and cognoscere, and Ge^rman wis sen and 
kennen.) — (B) citizens see 2 (C) provides means of livelihood. — w^ho 
give up their lives the singular or plural may be used, according as 
the noun is considered singly or collectively. — instead of punishing 
the Present Infinitive is to be used after a preposition (en is the only 
preposition which requires the present participle). — as they deserve 
express before the verb the neutral pronoun le which stands here for 
d'etre punts. — pardons them verbs like pardonner to forgive, im- 
poser to awe, and several others require d before a noun of person 
or persons: il pardonne d ses cnnemis le mal qu'ils lui ont fait; if 
the personal pronoun of the third person is used, it will necessarily 
be lui or leur: il leur pardonne. — such are some of the sub- 
jects the poet has treated distinguish between quelques adjective, 
followed by a noun: quelques sujets, and quelques-uns, quelques- 
unes, pronouns. The relative pronoun que must always be 
expressed before the verb. The past participle conjugated with 
avoir agrees with the direct object which precedes the verb. — these 
sentiments are expressed in beautiful verse the past participle 
conjugated with etre agrees with the subject; *in* expressing manner 
is to be rendered by en without the article; 'beautiful verse* in the 
plural. — it is not strange that he should be named il is used with 
Stre when the statement follows; use the Subjunctive after an im- 
personal verb, or one used as such, followed by que. 



LE HAVRE 



III 

LE HAVRE 



5. (A) Havre is, after Marseilles, the most important 
sea-port in France and one of the principal ones of Europe. 
(B) All kinds of goods are dispatched from here to dif- 
ferent parts of the world: implements of agriculture, tiles, 
ironmongery, silver-plate, crystal-ware, furniture, mirrors, 
printed cloths, linen, millinery, gowns and many other things 
which bear the stamp of taste and elegance. (C) The 
ships that carry these goods to America and the colonies 
bring back from these distant countries cotton, sugar-cane, 
coffee, tea, rice, drugs, spices, indigo, precious woods — in 
short, all that is known in France under the name of colo- 
nial products. 

6. (A) The numerous sailing and steam vessels that 
come into the harbour and go out of it; the merchandise 
which is being loaded and unloaded, the sailors of all coun- 
tries, travellers speaking all languages, the custom-house 
officers keeping a sharp look-out, the busy clerks rushing 
hither and thither, all this tends to give to Havre a most 
animated aspect in strong contrast with the habitual still- 
ness of French provincial cities. 

5. (A) the most important sea-port in France 'in' is expressed by 
de after a superlative. — and one of the principal ones run is prefer- 
able to un when the preceding word ends with a vowel sound. — one, 
ones are not to be expressed after an adjective. — (B) all kinds of 
goods omit the article after toute, toutes before sorte, sortes (or 
espece) ; see also i (C) a zvonder of architecture. — different parts 
distinguish between partie f. part, portion ; part f . share, and parti m. 
party i. e. faction. — the stamp of taste and elegance the article is 
required before any noun taken in a definite and determined sense, 
not considered as a component part of the first noun or serving to 
complete its meaning; see i (C) a zvonder of architecture and 2 (A) 
the cotton industry. — (C) to America use en without the article be- 
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fore the name of a country (a few exceptions). — all that is known, 
'that, what' meaning 'that which' are expressed by ce qui subject and 
ce que object. 

6. (A) vessels that come into the harbour and go out of it use 

*entrer' in translation of 'come'. *0f it, of them ; by it, by them ; about 
it, about them; with it, with them; some' are all expressed by en in 
speaking both of persons and things (although de lui, d'elle, d'eux, 
d'elles is more correct according to some grammarians, in speaking 
of persons). — the merchandise that is being loaded and unloaded 
use the active voice with on for subject; for use of the relative pro- 
noun que see 4 (B) such are some of the subjects the poet has 
treated. — travellers speaking all languages distinguish between the 
present participle, which is always invariable, and the adjective which 
agrees with the noun: des yeux parlants. — all this see 2 (C) this 
one. — to Havre proper names of places preceded by Le are treated 
as common names, which they usually are : hdvre haven, puy moun- 
tain ; therefore Le Hdvre, du Havre, au Hdvre; Le Puy, du Puy, au 
Puy. — a most animated aspect translate 'an aspect of the most ani- 
mated.' — French provincial cities translate 'cities of province in 
France.' 

IV 
MALHERBE.— BATTLE OF LA HOGUE 

7. (A) Take the boat at Havre, cross the Seine and 
land at Honfleur ; you will then find yourself in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, whose chief town is Caen, where Wil- 
liam the Conqueror is buried and where Malherbe was born 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. (B) Malherbe was 
not a great poet, but he had a correct instinct for good 
poetry, and he rendered French literature a great service 
by teaching it the respect for artistic form. 

8. (A) It was off this Norman coast that the famous 
battle of The Hogue was fought in May, 1692, in the reign 
of Louis XIV, between the French fleet on one side and the 
combined Enghsh and Dutch fleets on the other. (B) The 
French Admiral Tourville, overcome by numbers, was com- 
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pelled to run ashore on the beach of The Hogue, as there 
was no haven along the coast where he could take refuge. 
(C) The necessity of a great naval station on the Channel 
was felt, but it was only towards the end of the eighteenth 
century that the construction of the harbour of Cherbourg, 
with its wonderful breakwater, was begun. 

7. Malherbe ma lerbe; Seine sene. — (A) You will find yourself 
'self is not to be expressed in a reflective verb. Calvados cal va 
doss ; Caen Kan ; William the Conqueror Guillaume le Conquerant 
gui (as in 'guilt') iome. — ^where Malherbe was bom the subject 
may occasionally be placed after the verb for the sake of neatness and 
elegance; was born see 3 (C) this barbarous action took. — in the 
middle a is frequently used in French instead of dans to indicate 
position in space, time, objects or persons. — (B) Malherbe was not 
a great poet, but he had a correct instinct for good poetry, and 
he rendered French literature, etc. ; was the Imparfait or Preterite 
would be equally correct here, according to the point of view taken by 
the speaker or writer. If he intended to describe he would use the 
Imparfait; if he was narrating or simply making an absolute state- 
ment, he would use the Preterite; not a negative sentence has ne 
before the verb and pas, point, jamais, etc., after it; had there is a 
connection between the fact or circumstance that 'Malherbe had a 
correct instinct for poetry* and another fact or circumstance that 'he 
rendered a great service to French literature'.* Both of these events 
or facts are past, to be sure, but in the case of the first one (had), 
this fact or event was present, going on, when the the second one 
(rendered) took place. 'Had* will therefore be in the Imparfait and 
'rendered* in the Preterite; instinct for. . .respect for express 'for* 
by dc; French literature distinguish between the accusative and 
dative cases. — by teaching it express 'by' by en before a present 
participle. Distinguish between the accusative le, la, les and the 
dative lui, leur. (The personal pronouns lui and leur are used instead 
of y in speaking of things personified as poetry, painting, literature, 
etc.). 

8. (A) it was off this Norman coast ce is used with etre in the 
same extended sense as 'it' is in English ; was see 3 (C) this barbar- 
ous action took; 'off' translate 'before.' — the famous battle of. . .was 
fought see 4 (B) these sentiments are expressed, etc. — in the reign 
of Louis XIV 'in* translate 'under*. Roman figures after a proper 
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name are expressed aloud as cardinal numbers, except I premier. — 
the combined English and Dutch fleets translate 'the combined 
fleets of England and Holland*. Omit the article before the name 
of a country which serves only to impart a qualification to the 
preceding noun and to point to its origin (rule not absolute). — 
overcome by numbers singular noun. — (B) was compelled to run 
ashore as there was etc. distinguish between the principal action 
(was compelled to run ashore) expressed by the Preterite and a 
condition of things existing, going on in the past, (there was no 
harbour) expressed by the Imparfait; use de before the next verb; 
there was use the regular idiom, il y a in its proper tense. — no har- 
bour where he could take refuge use the Subjunctive when the 
subordinate clause is connected with the principal one by ot^; observe 
concordance of tenses i. e. Present Indicative with Present Subjunc- 
tive; Imparfait, Preterite and Conditional with Imparfait of Sub- 
junctive, etc. — take refuge the article (or any word taking its place, 
son, leur, etc.) is omitted before the noun in a number of construc- 
tions with a verb; this is a survival of old French which frequently 
dispensed with the article. — (C) the necessity. . .was felt translate 
'made itself felt* with the second verb always in the Present Infinitive 
after faire. — towards the end distinguish between vers indicating 
direction or approximation, and envers meaning *in regard to.* — 
end distinguish between Hn close, completion, conclusion, and hout, 
in reality the extremity of a thing having more length than breadth : 
la iin^ de Vannee; le hout de ma canne. (In spite of this distinction 
bout is frequently used for /?».) 



V 

PICARDY.— SIEGE OF CALAIS 

9. If, from Normandy, we pass into Picardy, we are 
at once struck with the very different aspect of the country. 
In the inland, instead of green meadows, the eye encounters 
only barren plains, and on the coast the downs take the place 
of steep cliffs. 

{A) Picardy lock-smith work enjoys a deserved renown. 
A propos of this craft, it will be remembered that Louis 
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XVI knew something of it and that he made himself most 
of the locks of his palace of Versailles. 

10. (A) Here we are in Calais. In 1347 Edward III, 
King of England, marched upon the city and laid siege to 
it. (B) For a year the inhabitants resisted desperately. (C) 
To punish them for their ill-timed heroism, the King who, 
at first, wanted to put them all to the sword, consented to 
spare their lives on condition that six of the most prominent 
citizens should come, in their shirts, barefooted and a rope 
around their necks and hand him the keys of the city; 
after which they were to be put to death. Eustache de 
Saint-Pierre was the first to volunteer and five other bur- 
gesses followed his noble example. (D) Happily, the Queen 
of England, Philippine of Hainaut, threw herself at her 
husband's feet, and by her tears and entreaties succeeded 
in saving their lives. (E) Calais remained under the rule 
of the English for a little more than two centuries, when 
the Duke of Guise drove them out of France for good and 
all. 

9. Calais ca le. — (A) it will be remembered use the reflective 
voice with on for subject, that he knew something of it and that 
he made etc. distinguish between the existing fact or circumstance 
in the past, viz. that the king knew something about locks, and the 
other principal fact or action: that he made them; see 8 (B) 
was compelled to run, etc. — of it see 6 (A) vessels that come, etc. — 
Versailles ver sa ye. 

10. (A) here we are in Calais nous void; express 'in* by a before 
names of cities, towns, villages. — (B) for a year express 'for' mean- 
ing 'during* by pendant. Distinguish between an and annie, Annie 
expresses, in addition to its meaning of space of time, the events or 
happenings during that interval: une bonne or une mauvaise annee; 
but il a vingt ans (distinction not strictly observed, except in the 
matter of age, when ans is always used after a number) ; punish 
for use de. — (C) spare their lives instead of the possessive ad- 
jective, use the personal pronoun before the verb and the article 
before the noun, in the singular; each life being considered singly.— 
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on condition that six. . .should come 'on' express by d; the use of 
the present Conditional or Imp ar fait Subjunctive is optional. — in 
their shirts use en without the article and the noun in the singular. — 
bare-footed nu placed before the noun is invariable; after the 
noun, nu agrees with it: nvhtete; tete nue. Note the use of the 
hyphen in the first case. — around their necks distinguish between 
the adverb autour {tout autour all around) and the preposition 
autour de followed by an object, noun or pronoun: autour de la 
table. — ^their necks the article is used instead of the possessive ad- 
jective, usually before parts of the body, when it is quite clear who 
the possessor is; see lo (C) spare their lives for use of the singular. 
— should come. . .and hand him omit 'and' between two verbs when 
*and' stands for *to.' — after which quel, lequel, qui, que, quoi are all 
translated by 'which* in English ; hence the confusion in the student's 
mind. — Quel is an adjective and is followed by a noun: quel livre 
lisez-vousf or by etre\ quelle s sont vos raxsons? Lequel is a pro- 
noun: la patience avec laquelle il ecoute. Lesquels voulez-vousf 
Auquel donnez-vous la preference. Qui is the relative used for sub- 
ject and que for object: le train qiu part a huit heures et que je 
prends tous les jours, Quoi is used in translation of 'which* meaning 
'which thing*, 'what*; a quoi il repondit; apr^s quoi il s'en alia. — 
were to use devoir. — put to death see 8 (5) take refuge. — (D) the 
queen. . .succeeded in saving their lives distinguish between reussir 
to meet with success and succeder to succeed, in the order of succes- 
sion as le prince succeda au roi, son pere. — in saving use d and see 
4 (5) instead of punishing. — their lives see lo (C) spare their 
lives. — (E) more than two centuries distinguish between plus de 
followed by a noun or a numeral adjective, and plus que a term of 
comparison; same with moins. — Guise gu ize. — for good and all 
pour tout de bon. 

VI 

ALSACE-LORRAINE 

II. (A) It would seem as if the provinces that are 
adjoining the frontiers produce bolder and more courageou3 
men than the others. (B) The possibility of an invasion, 
the proximity of danger develop in them military qualities; 
they probably feel that it is their duty to wratch 'over the 
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country. (C) Be this as it may, Alsace and Lorraine have 
given France more illustrious generals than any other 
province: Kellermann, Custine, Drouot, Oudinot and 
Marshal Ney, "the brave of the brave" as he was called. 
(D) These names are familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the Napoleonic legend ; others might be added. 

12. (A) While in Lorraine we cannot fail to go to 
the village of Domremy to see the cottage where the Maid 
of Orleans was born nearly five hundred years ago. (B) 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century, it belonged to 
a peasant named Gerardin who had refused to sell it to 
an Englishman for a good price, but who let Louis XVIII 
have it for a trifling pension. (C) How can one think 
of this young peasant-girl leading an army to victory and 
dying like a martyr at the stake without being deeply 
moved? No wonder that, in the eyes of the French, Joan 
of Arc stands for the purest and most sacred image of 
patriotism. 

11. Alsace al zass. (A) it would seem as if translate 'one would 
say that'. — (B) develop in them military qualities the prepo- 
sition ches is used for dans or avec in speaking of character or 
mind; distinguish between the different personal pronouns: les 
direct, and leur indirect objects before the verb; eux after a prepo- 
sition. — they probably feel see i (D) you will always find. — ^it is 
their duty use il est de (idiomatic). — (C) be this as it may quoi 
qu*il en soit. — Alsace and Lorraine see i (A) of Normandy. — 
Kellermann ke ler mane. — Drouot drou o. — Oudinot ou di no. — 
Marshal Ney the article is required before any noun, whether fol- 
lowed by a proper name or not, taken in a definite and determined 
sense; see Introduction Capital Letters (b) ; Ney ne. — (D) all who 
insert 'those'. — others might be added use active voice with on for 
subject; express first 'to it/ then 'of them' before the verb; see i (D) 
in them and 6 {A) vessels that come, etc.; also 2 (C) many others. 

12. (A) while in Lorraine insert 'we are' after 'while'. — we cannot 
fail savoir is used for pouvoir, but only in a negative sentence and m 
the Present Conditional. (^Savoir can only replace the Present Indica- 
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tive of pouvoir). — Domremy don re mi.— the Maid of Orleans la 
Pucelle d'Orleans (or le an). — nearly five hundred years ago dis- 
tinguish between pres de followed by a number and presque almost. 

— five hundred years ago cent takes s when it is multiplied 
by a number, but not follozved by one; ago is expressed by 
il y a with which the sentence should begin. — (B) in the begin- 
ning see 7 (A) in the middle. — it belonged condition of things exist- 
ing in the past; see 8 (B) was compelled, etc. — who let Louis 
XVIII have it translate *who ceded it to Louis'; principal action in 
the past; see 8 (S) zvas compelled, etc. — (C) how can one think 
of this young peasant-girl leading an army distinguish be- 
tween comment in an interrogative and comme in an exclama- 
tive sentence: Comme elle est belle! — think of distinguish between 
penser a and penser de. The first is to give thought to a person 
OT thing: p ens ez a cette affaire; the second is to have an opinion of a 
person or thing: que pensez-vous dc^ cette affaire f de cet homme? — 
this young peasant-girl leading see 6 {A) travellers speaking, etc. 

— dying like a martyr en is used to express manner: agir en roi. 

— no wonder translate *it is not strange', or 'surprising' see 4 (B) 
it is not strange, etc. — stands for translate 'represents.' 

VII 

CHAMPAGNE 

13. (A) We will now draw a little more towards the 
interior of France. (B) Look all about you: nothing but 
a succession of white chalky plains which tire the eye ; this 
is the old province of Champagne famed all over the world 
for its sparkling wine. (C) You may think it odd that 
such poor soil can produce grapes; on the contrary, the 
grapevine does best in light, sandy, stony lands, provided the 
sun be hot enough in summer. 

14. (A) There is a French proverb that assimilates the 
people of Champagne, called Champenois, to the simplest 
of animals, the sheep. (B) It is this : Ninety-nine sheep and 
one Champenois make one hundred beasts. Bete, as you 
know, means also "fool" in French. (C) This is no reflec- 
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tion on the intelligence of the inhabitants. (D) It appears 
that Thibaut, Count of Champagne, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century, being in need of money, put a tax on all 
flocks of sheep which had a hundred or more heads. To 
avoid the payment of this duty, the Champenois simply 
made up their flocks of ninety-nine sheep; but they had 
counted without Thibaut, who decided that the shepherd 
would make the hundredth head of the fold. 

13. (A) we will now draw towards translate 'we are going now 
to draw towards*. — a little distinguish between pen adverb and 
petit adjective, qualifying a noun. — (B) white chalky plains two 
qualifying adjectives are generally separated by et. — tire the eye 
*eye* translate *sight\ — this is the old province use ce in transla- 
tion of *this, that, it' before etre followed by a noun (whether pre- 
ceded or not by an adjective). — all over the world 'all over' trans- 
late par tout. — (C) You may think it odd translate 'you will find 
perhaps odd' leaving out 'it,' as le in French stands only for 
something previously mentioned. — that such poor soil tel, telle, tels, 
telles cannot be separated from the noun; if an adjective inter- 
venes si is used instead of /^/.r— can produce use the Subjunctive 
after an expression of surprise, strangeness, followed by ^w^.— on 
the contrary au contraire. — the grape vine does best translate 'the 
grape vine grows,' or *comes,' etc. — best distinguish between the 
adverbs mieux, le mieux and the adjectives meilleur, le meilleur, — 
provided the sun be hot enough use the Subjunctive after pourvu 
que; place 'enough* before the adjective. — in summer use en, with- 
out the article, before the names of seasons except 'spring*: au 
printemps. 

14. (A) people distinguish between gens, a number of people, 
great or small, and peuple meaning 'nation.' — (B) Champenois 
Chan pe noi. — it is this use ce with etre followed by the demonstrative 
pronoun; see 2 (C) this one. — one hundred beasts 'one' is not to be 
expressed before cent (unless it is used as a noun: un cent d'ceufs.) 
— (C) this is no reflection on the intelligence of the in- 
habitants translate 'this does not imply a lack of intelligence on the 
part of (de la part de), etc.; see 2 (C) this one. — do used as an 
auxiliary, is never to be translated. — (D) Thibaut ti bo. — Cham- 
pagne chan pa gne. — being in need of money translate 'having 
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need'; see i (C) a wonder of architecture. — money distinguish 
between argent money and monnaie change: voila la monnaie dc 
voire argent; de vos cinq francs. — a hundred or more heads trans- 
late 'hundred heads or more/ Distinguish between davantage used 
in an absolute statement, at the end of a sentence or clause, and 
plus in a comparative or negative sentence: il a plus d'energie que 
vous; il Wen a plus; il en a davantage. 



VIII 
CATHEDRAL OF REIMS.— CLOVIS 

15. Reims, spelt also Rheims — what an historical name 
and what an ancient and interesting town with its grand 
cathedral, Roman antiquities and cellars hewn out of the 
chalk! {A) Let us first speak of the beautiful basilica, 
that master-piece of architecture. (B) Picture to yourself 
an imposing edifice five hundred and ninety feet long, by 
one hundred and twenty-five wide, the walls of which are 
sculptured into light columns. (C) From the front, sides, 
angles and surface there shoots up in the air a forest of 
small turrets bearing delicate carvings which look like 
open-work embroidery on stone. {D) Over the gate, on the 
sides of the church, between the towers, everywhere statues. 
(£) There are more than six hundred over the gate alone; 
they all serve to illustrate sacred or national history. The 
painted glass windows are of the finest. 

16. {A) It was in this cathedral that Clovis, the first 
King of France, was baptized in 495, by Saint-Remy, bishop 
of Reims, who, on this solemn occasion, uttered the well 
known words, "Bend thy head, proud Sicambre (the Sicam- 
bres were a tribe of the Frankish Confederation) ; worship 
what thou hast burnt, burn what thou hast worshipped." 
(S) This sentence has passed into French literature and is 
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applied to one who is asked to give up his opinions or senti- 
ments for contrary ones. 

15. Reims, Rheims rainss. — Clovis clo viss. — (A) let us 
speak *let', the form of the EngHsh imperative, is never to be 
translated. Note that only reflective verbs are followed by a 
personal pronoun in the Imperative. — (B) picture to yourself 
see 7 (A) you will find yourself. — five hundred and ninety 
feet long, by one hundred and twenty-five wide use de before 
first figure, and translate 'by' sur, in computing length and 
breadth, height and depth. The adjectives must be preceded by de 
as they are used instead of the nouns longueur, largeur; *and' is not 
to be expressed after 'hundred/ — the walls of which use dont in- 
stead of duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, in translation of 
*of which, whose, of whom' and place it always immediately before 
the subject. — sculptured into light columns distinguish between 
en and dans. En serves to express manner ; being of a vaguer nature 
than dans it is not followed by the article (a few exceptions: en 
Vhonneur, en Van de grace, etc.). Dans is precise and definite and is 
always followed by the article or a word taking its place {ce, son, 
etc.). Nous partirons dans dix jours; but: nous avons fait le voyage 
en dix jours. — (C) there shoots up in the air a forest of small 
turrets the verb may be preceded or not by il. — bearing delicate 
carvings use de (not des) before a noun preceded by an adjec- 
tive. — embroidery on stone see i (C) a wonder of architecture. — 

(D) over the gates distinguish between au-dessus, adverb, and au- 
dessus de, preposition, followed by an object (noun or pronoun). — 

(E) there are more than six hundred express *of them' before the 
verb; see 6 {A) vessels that come, etc. — they all serve the personal 
pronoun cannot be separated from the verb. 

16. (A) on this occasion use d. — uttered these. . .words distin- 
guish between parole the word of mouth, speech, and mot the num- 
ber of syllables forming sense, spoken or written. — bend thy head 
see 10 (C) around their necks. — (B) this sentence ... is applied to 
one who is asked use the reflective voice with the first verb, and the 
active with the second with on for subject {Von if the preceding word 
ends with a vowel sound). — one meaning *he, him,' is expressed by 
celui. — for contrary ones see 5 (/4) one, ones, repeat both nouns. 
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IX 

ANOINTING OF KINGS.— COLBERT 

17. (A) You have all seen carried on the shoulders of 
his. exulting fellow-students the happy captain of a victo- 
rious foot-ball team. (B) Did you know that this practice 
came to us from the Franks who carried around their camp 
the warrior they had chosen for King, standing on a large 
shield? (C) This was called r elevation sur le pavois. All 
the Merovingian Kings inaugurated their reigns in this way ; 
but the ceremony of anointing, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
in connection with Saul and David, was renewed for Pepin 
le Bref in 752. (D) Since then, all French Kings have been 
anointed except Louis XVIII; and nearly all of them in 
the Cathedral of Reims. Emperor Napoleon I was crowned 
in Paris by the Pope himself, Pius VII. 

18. Reims has other claims to fame. (A) This inscrip- 
tion is to be read on one of its houses : "J^^^~Baptiste Col- 
bert, Minister of State under Louis XIV, was born here, 
August 29, 1619." (B) Colbert possessed an indefatigable 
activity, a great desire to be useful to his country, and 
the genius to plan and carry out great things. (C) He 
was a public benefactor; by his wise reforms he increased 
the prosperity of the cities, opened new roads and canals, 
established manufactures and attracted to them skiliul arti- 
sans from all over Europe. (D) The result was that 
France soon saw her silks, laces, porcelains, carpets, etc., 
sought by the very countries which, until then, had provided 
her with them. 

17. Colbert col here. — (A) you have all seen carried. . .the 
happy captain when two verbs follow one another, the second one 
is placed in the Present Infinitive. (With voir, however, followed 
by another verb, the past participle may also be used ; the distinction 
made by grammarians is this: that the Present Infinitive marks the 
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active state: you saw him being carried; and the past participle the 
passive state: you saw him when he was carried.) — (B) did you 
know see 14 (C) do; use the Imparfait as denoting the relation be- 
tween one fact in the past, viz., that you did or did not know, and 
another one, the principal one, viz., that this practice came; see 
4(/4) knozv. — this practice came to us the Passe indeHni may occa- 
sionally be used, in familiar style, instead of the Preterite. In con- 
versation the Passe indeHni is constantly used because it serves to 
indicate both a time completely elapsed and one still going on; 
whereas the Passe defini or Preterite can be used only in speaking of 
an epoch absolutely past. Thus you can say; je Vai vu il y a cinq 
ans, and: je Vai vu ce matin; but not: je le vis ce matin because the 
day is not yet elapsed.— came conjugate with etre, in the compound 
tenses, aller, arriver, entrer, tester , tontber, venir, devenir, parvenir, 
revenir, survenir, sortir, partir. — (C) this was called use reflective 
voice. — in this way de cette maniere, or fagon. — Saul Saiil Sa ul. 
(D) since then distinguish between depuis preposition, or adverb of 
time : depuis deux jours; je ne Vai pas vu depuis; depuis que in con- 
struction with a verb : depuis que le monde existe; and puisque, con- 
junction, to mark cause or effect : il ne sort pas, puisQu'U est tnalaa^' 
— all of them omit 'of them.' — Napoleon Napoleon na po le on. — 
Pius Pie. 

18. (A) this inscription is to be read express 'is to be' by 'can' 
with the following verb in the reflective voice, or active voice with 
on, — Jean-Baptiste jan ba tisste. — (B) great things see 15 (C) 
bearing delicate carvings. — (C) new roads and canals distinguish 
between nouveau applied to a thing which appears for the first 
time : un nouveau livre, une nouvelle entreprise ; and neuf applied 
to an object newly made: un chap eau neuf , une maison neuve ; see 
IS (^) bearing delicate carvings. — from all over Europe trans- 
late 'from all parts of Europe' ; see 5 {B) different parts and 
I {A) of Normandy. — (D) the result was use en resulter imper- 
sonally. — etc. to be pronounced ett ce te ra. — had provided her 
with them omit 'with'; distinguish between the direct and indirect 
cases and place the pronouns in their proper order before the auxil- 
iary: first the direct, then the indirect pronoun. 
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X 

CHAMPAGNE.— MILITARY ASSOCIATIONS 

19. Champagne is full of military reminiscences. (A) 
Her plains seemed destined to serve as battle-fields when- 
ever the country was invaded by the foreigner; for they 
lead to the heart of France and nothing can stop any longer 
the victorious enemy in his march on Paris. (B) Fourteen 
hundred years ago, the Huns led by the terrible Attila, "the 
Scourge of God," as he liked to hear himself called, were 
defeated near Chalons. (C) The slaughter must have been 
awful since we are told that over 160,000 men perished. 

20. Let us come to more modern times. (A) In 1792 
the battle of Valmy was won by Kellermann and his army 
of "cobblers" — so the French nobles derisively called the Re- 
publican soldiers — over the Prussian troops. (B) It ap- 
pears that Goethe was present and declared: "Here and 
now begins a new epoch in human history." 

21. Twenty years later Napoleon was facing the whole 
of Europe. (A) Germans and Austrians, Prussians and 
Cossacks, forming three armies of invasion, entered the 
country at different points, while the English and Dutch 
were advancing in Belgium. (B) In this memorable cam- 
paign, known in French history under the name of Cam- 
pagne de France, Napoleon displayed the resources of his 
incomparable genius. He had but 100,000 men to oppose 
to the enemies' 500,000; yet he defeated the Allies twelve 
times in the course of thirty days and struck them with 
so much terror that they would accept battle only with 
his Marshals. O the blood shed in the plains of Cham- 
pagne ! And what an epic struggle the names of Champau- 
bert, Montmirail and Montereau recall to a Frenchman's 
mind! 

19. (A) serve as use de. — for they lead distinguish between car. 
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conjunction, serving to indicate that a reason is about to be given, 
and pour, preposition, followed by an object (noun or pronoun). — 
nothing can stop any longer translate 'any longer' by ne,,,plus 
in a negative sentence. — (B) the Huns les Huns le un. — the 
Scourge of God le Aeau de Dieu. — Chalons cha Ion. — he liked to 
hear himself called see 17 {A) you have all seen carried use d 
after aimer. — (C) the slaughter must have been use devoir with 
the following verb in the Present Infinitive. — since see 17 {D) 
since then. — we are told verbs like dire, lire, ecrire, permettre, 
etc., which, in the active voice, can never have for direct object 
a noun or pronoun standing for a person, cannot therefore have 
it for subject in the passive voice. You can say: cette chose nous a 
etS dite but not nous avons etS dit cette chose; use the active form 
with on for subject. 

20. (A) his army use the masculine possessive adjective before a 
feminine word beginning with a vowel or a silent h : son ante, son 
habitude. — so the French nobles. . .called say *it is so that,' etc.. 
— (B) Goethe French pronunciation gueute (gu as in 'guilt'). — it 
appears that G. was present use the Indicative after il par alt que, 
il est probable que, il est ivident que or any expression not implying 
doubt; (but, with the Subjunctive in a negative sentence: il ne parait 
pas, il n'est pas probable qu'il soit parti). Express *at it' (i. e., battle 
of Valmy), before the verb; see i (D) in them. — and declared 
repeat the conjunction 'that.' 

21. (A) Germans and Austrians the article may be omitted in 
enumerations, to give more* rapidity and conciseness to the sentence. 
— entered... at translate 'penetrated into... by.' — (B) French his- 
tory translate 'the history of France*; see 8 (-^) the combined 
English and Dutch fleets. — but meaning 'only' ne...que. — he de- 
feated the Allies twelve times distinguish between fois applied to 
a fact or event considered in its unity, or in reiteration : once, twice, 
etc., and f^m/>j duration. — and struck them with so much terror 
see I (D) covered with churches, and 2 {B) a great many manu- 
factures. — that they would accept battle 'would' meaning 'was' or 
'were willing' is to be translated by vouloir in the Imparfait or 
Preterite, as the case may be. — Champaubert chan p6 here. — Mont* 
mirail mon mi ra ye. — Montereau mon te ro. 



V\ 
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XI 

LA FONTAINE 

22. (A) One cannot leave Champagne without saying 
a word of the poet La Fontaine, who was a native of that 
province. (B) As a rule his fables are better appreciated 
by people of a mature age than by the average student. (C) 
The latter is too often apt to look upon them as puerile, 
good enough for children, but unworthy the attention of 
adults. (D) That is a pity, for La Fontaine is a delightful 
writer, (£) Compare with his fables the apologues of 
-<Esop with their dry morals and you will soon see which 
of the two writers is the artist. (F) Men don't like to hear 
the plain truth about themselves; to make it acceptable, it 
needs to be disguised just as one conceals the bitterness of 
quinine under a coating of sugar. 

23. (A) You would not be willing to tell a man point- 
blank that he has not the talents he thinks he has, but you 
might advise him to read the fable entitled the "Ass and 
.the Little Dog," in which, as you remember, the ass seeing 
the dog give his paw to Monsieur and Madame and receive 
many a caress in return, thinks he will do likewise. (B) 
Accordingly he comes up clumsily to his master, lifts a 
well-worn hoof and scrapes him on the chin with it, ac- 
companying, at the same time, this bold performance with 
a melodious song. (C) Of course he was soundly cudg- 
elled for his trouble. 

24. (A) Consider the variety of characters and condi- 
tions that are brought upon the scene under the mask of 
animals, in La Fontaine's fables ; think too of the number of 
familiar expressions with which the fabulist has enriched 
the French language; they have become bywords and no 
author is oftener quoted. And what an artist! (B) Here 
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is in two lines, the portrait of that grotesque stilt-bird, the 
heron : 

Un jour sur ses longs pieds, allait je ne sais ou 
Le heron au long bee, emmanche d'un long cou. 

(C) To an observer with a matter-of-fact mind, a bird drink- 
ing from a brook offers nothing remarkable ; but if the bird 
is a dove, and if the observer is a poet, we meet with a grace- 
ful verse like this one : 

Le long d'un frais ruisseau buvait une colombe. 

22. (A) cannot see 12 (A) we cannot fail. — leave Champagne 
distinguish between quitter to go away from a place and laisser to 
relinquish, give up. — La Fontaine who was a native of that prov- 
ince use the adjective natif. Even if a noun were used, the article 
would be omitted, because, in such a case, the noun is treated as an 
adjective.— (B) as a rule en general.— his fables are. . .appreciated 
by people a number of passive verbs are followed by de, although 
par would not be absolutely incorrect; people translate 'persons.' — 
the average student translate *the average of students.* — (C) the 
latter is use plural ; ci joined with a hyphen to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, celuij celle, ceux, celles, indicates the last person or thing men- 
tioned, and Idr the first or former. — look upon omit 'upon.' — unwor- 
thy the attention insert *of.' — (D) that is a pity c*est dommage. — (E) 
compare with use a or avec. — ^sop Esope (6 zop) which of the two 
see 10 (C) after which ^ etc. — (F) men don't like to hear the plain 
truth about themselves translate 'men don't like that one should 
tell them,' etc., with the second verb in the Subjunctive after aimer; 
distinguish between the direct and indirect personal pronoun. — to 
make it acceptable 'make' followed by an adjective is to be ex- 
pressed by rendre. — it needs to be disguised use falloir with the 
second verb in the Present Infinitive. — just as tout comtne. 

23. (A) to tell a man translate 'tell somebod)r' (indirect case). 
— point-blank de but en blanc (de butt an blan). — that he has not 
the talents he* thinks he has by placing the last verb in the Present 
Infinitive a neater sentence is obtained; but this can be done only 
when there is not the least ambiguity in regard to the subject of the 
sentence; in other words, the Infinitive must relate directly to the 
subject. — the fable... in which oii is used for dans lequel, laquelle, 
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lesquels, lesquelles. — many a caress translate *more than one caress.' 

— to do likewise en faire autant. — (B) scrapes him on the chin 
with it use the indirect personal pronoun and omit *on*; with it see 
6 {A) vessels that come, etc. — at the same time *at* translate en 
without the article. — (C) trouble distinguish between peine, task, 
inconvenience, and trouble, confusion, disorder, agitation. 

24. (A) characters. . .brought upon the scene use mettre en 
without the article. — think. ..of the number, etc. See 12 (C) think 
of, — they have become see 17 (5) this practice came, etc. — no 
author nul and aucun are both used negatively with ne before the 
verb. Nul excludes more absolutely than aucun, — (B) here is void. 

— drinking from *from' translate 'at.' — (C) nothing remarkable 
de is used idiomatically after rien and quelque chose before an ad- 
jective or past participle. — if the bird is. . .and if . . . que replaces si 
in the second clause of a sentence with the verb in the Subjunctive. 

— meet with omit *with.' — this one see 2 (C) this one. 



XII 

VERSAILLES.— STATES-GENERAL.— SERMENT 

DU JEU DE PAUME 

25. The palace of Versailles became a national museum 
in 1837. (A) It is a good place to go and study the his- 
tory of France, which is represented there, century by cen-r 
tury, on canvas and in marble; the great battles, important 
events, portraits and statues of Kings and Queens, celebrated 
soldiers and sailors, ministers, writers, painters and sculptors, 
all is exposed to the gaze of the public. (B) It was in Ver- 
sailles that the States-General of 1789, which brought about 
the French Revolution and the downfall of the ancient 
monarchy, were held. (C) The first meeting of the States- 
General of which mention is made in history is that of 
1302, convened by Philippe le Bel, on the occasion of his 
struggle with Pope Boniface VIII, who opposed taxation 
of the clergy. This assembly was composed of deputies 
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from the clergy, the jiobility and the bourgeoisie or tiers Stat, 
which means the third state or order of the nation. 

26^. (A) It was on the 20th of June, 1789, that the 
Tiers, as it was called for short, with the venerable Bailly 
at their head, assembled in the tennis-court and there they 
took the solemn oath not to separate until the Constitution 
of the Kingdom had been established upon solid founda- 
tions. (B) This is the famous serment du jeu de paume. 
Three days later, the no less celebrated words addressed 
by Mirabeau, the passionate orator of the Revolution, to 
the Marquis de Br6z6, grand-master of ceremonies, who 
had come in the name of the King to order the Tiers to 
dissolve, rang through the hall and electrified all the mem- 
bers: (C) **Go and tell your master," roared Mirabeau, 
*' that we are here by the will of the people and that nothing 
but the power of bayonets will tear us away." 

25. Versailles vhr sa ye. — (A) it is a good place distinguish be- 
tween endroity lieu, a particular portion of space, a locality, spot, or 
situation, and place public square, or also in the English sense of 
'seat,' or conveying an idea of arrangement, order. — to go and study 
see 10 (C) should come. . .and hand him. — (B) it was . . . that the 
States-General . . . which brought . . . were held, etc., use reflective 
voice; place the subject after the verb so as to bring it next to the 
relative pronoun from which it should never be separated, whenever 
possible. — (C) the first meeting... of which mention is made see 
15 (B) the walls of which; use the Subjunctive after le premier, le 
dernier, le seul followed by que, qui or dont. (The Indicative might 
also be used if it could be established beyond a doubt that the state- 
ment was absolutely correct.) — on the occasion use h. — struggle 
with translate 'struggle against.' — Apposed taxation use reflective 
form with h. — of the clergy 'of translate 'upon.' 

26. (A) as it "was called use active voice with on. — for short par 
abrigi. — Bailly ba yi. — the Tiers, with. . .at their head, assembled 
.. .and. . .took, etc., all words relating to a collective noun are 
treated in the singular. — not to separate both parts of the negation 
precede the verb in the Present Infinitive. — until the Constitution... 
had been established que alone may sometimes be used instead of 
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jusqu'a ce que or avant que, with the verb in the Subjunctive ; observe 
concordance of tenses; see 8 (B) where he could. — (B) in the name 
see 7 {A) in the middle. — who had come... to order pour may be 
omitted before the second verb after venir, sortir, aller, partir and a 
few other intransitive verbs; see 17 (5) this practice came, — (C) go 
and tell see lo ((T) should come. . .and hand him. — nothing but the 
power of bayonets will tear us away use on for subject and make 
*the power of bayonets' an ablative by means of par\ express *of 
it' or 'from it' before the verb; see 6 (^) vessels thai come, etc. 

XIII 

PARIS.— NOTRE-DAME.—INVALIDES.— PAN- 
THEON 

27. {A) Paris IS built on the two banks of the Seine, 
which ^forms two large islands : la Cite and Vile Saint-Louis, 
(B) Its houses are constructed of freestone, which lends 
itself admirably to architectural designs, and which is found 
in abundance in the quarries around the city. Eighteen 
hundred years ago, Paris was only a straggling village 
called Lutece, inhabited by a population of fishermen, (C) 
To write its history would be to write the history of France. 
Today it is probably the finest city in the world and it at- 
tracts more foreigners than any other capital of Europe. (Z?) 
Everybody has heard of the principal monuments of Paris : 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, glorified by Victor Hugo 
in his celebrated novel, Notre-Dame de Paris, a wonderful 
resurrection of the big city in the Middle Ages ; the Hotel 
des Invalides, erected under Louis XIV for soldiers who, 
owing to their wounds or advanced age, were incapacitated 
for service, and which contains the tomb of Napoleon I ; the 
Pantheon, a national monument in which are laid the ashes 
of men who have made their country illustrious — although 
all Frenchmen do not agree on this point. 

28. (A) Voltaire and Rousseau were buried here, and 
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their remains were not removed at the time of the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1815, as the legend has it. (B) It 
was even said that Voltaire's ashes had been scattered to 
the four winds ; and there would have been nothing strange 
in that, for it could hardly be expected that the Bourbons, 
some of whom had perished on the revolutionary scaffold 
while others had been forced to seek safety in flight, would 
bear any reverence to the man who, by his biting sarcasm, 
had undermined in their foundations the two institutions 
that were dearest to them, namely, the Church and the Mon- 
archy by divine right. As for Rousseau, even his greatest 
admirers can find nothing lovable in his character. The 
body of Victor Hugo, who died in 1885, and that of Presi- 
dent Carnot, who was murdered in 1894, also rest in the 
Pantheon. 

27. Pantheon pan te on. — (A) large distinguish between grand 
large, large wide, and gros big. — (B) is found use reflective voice. 
— (C) to write its history would be to write the preposition is not 
used before an Infinitive serving as subject of a sentence, nor after 
itre before an Infinitive, used as predicate. — it is. . .the finest city in 
the world see 13 (J5) this is the old province. It would not be 
strictly ungrammatical to use the personal pronoun {elle) but it 
would be contrary to usage and the genius of the language. See 
S {A) the most important, — (D) everybody has heard of distin- 
guish between entendre the simple act of perceiving sounds by the 
ear and entendre parler de to hear of a person or thing {entendre 
dire is to hear by hearsay: fai entendu dire qu*il est malade), — 
in which are laid the ashes see 23 {A) the fable,.. in which; are 
laid translate 'lie,'' — although all Frenchmen do not agree see 

I {A) all travellers. The Subjunctive is required after quoique, 
bien que. 

28. (A) at the time of 'time' translate 'epoch.' — as the legend 
has it translate 'according to the legend.' — (B) it was... said use 
active voice, Passe indefini. — nothing strange in that see 24 (C) 
nothing remarkable; W d. — it could hardly be expected that the 
Bourbons, some of whom. . .would bear any reverence use on for 
subject of the first verb and place the second one in the Present 
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Infinitive; some of whom see 15 (B) the walls of which; would 
bear use the Subjunctive after s'attendre followed by que; any 
reverence use aucun, aucune in a dubitative (or interrogative) sen- 
tence. — that were dearest to them see 11 (B) develop in them, etc.; 
distinguish between the different personal pronouns. — by divine 
right use de. — Camot car no. 



XIV 

ARC DE TRIOMPHE.— LA MARSEILLAISE 

29. (A) The Triumphal Arch was erected by Napoleon I 
to commemorate his numerous victories. One of the 
most inspiring scenes carved in the stone of this imposing 
monument is the one known as La Marseillaise represent- 
ing the departure of the volunteers for the frontier. It is 
the work of Rude, a great sculptor. (B) Speaking of the 
Marseillaise, everybody mav not know how this martial 
hymn came to be composed./ 

3a ^A) It was in 1792. (B) France had just de- 
clared war upon Austria. (C) Volunteers were pouring 
in from everywhere, and among them, those who were to 
be the famous generals of the Republic and Marshals 
of the Empire, Hoche, Desaix, Marceau, Kleber, Davoust, 
Augereau, MacDonald, Moncey, Murat, the future king 
of Naples, and Bernadotte, the future king of Sweden : fen 
passe, et des meilleurs as Victor Hugo, in his drama 1^ 
Hernam, makes old Ruy Gomez say, in the portrait scene.y 

31. {A) Some French officers passing through Stras- 
bourg, on their way to the front, were the guests of the 
mayor of the city. (S) He was a great patriot, called 
Dietrich. (C) Speaking of the coming campaign in which 
the raw volunteers would have to meet the disciplined armies 
of Austria, Dietrich exclaimed : '*If only we had a spirited 
song to lead our young troops to battle!*' and turning to 
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one of the officers whose name was Rouget de L'Isle, *' 

sir," said he, "who are both a poet and musician, could . 

you not compose something that would take the place of 7^ 

these royalist songs which have now become unseasonable ?" ^ 

32. (A) The officer retired to his room, but not to T 
sleep. (B) When men live in such stirring times, their /. 
souls reach a state of exaltation unknown in our humdrum 
existence. (C) The whole night long Rouget de LTsle 
paced up and down his room and when the sun rose he had 
found both the words and the air of the patriotic song 
that was to make the round of the world and which has be- 
come the French national hymn. (D) As to its name of / 
La Marseillaise it was so called because the volunteers from 
Marseilles were ^ the ^first to sing it on their entrance in 
Paris. V , ' ' . S- 

29. La Marseillaise la mar se yeze. — (A) the one known ^s trans- 
late 'the one which is known under the name oV ; 'the one* celuij celle, 
— representing translate 'and which represents/ — (B) speaking of 
a propos de, etc. — everybody may not know translate 'everybody 
does not perhaps know.' When 'may' stands for 'can' translate by 
pouz'oir: il pen t venir a tout moment. If the Subjunctive is in- 
tended pouvoir need not be expressed: je souhaite qu'il reussisse 
I wish he may succeed. — hymne is masculine in its general sense of 
'song'; and feminine only in a sacred sense. 

30. (A) it was in 1792 see 8 (^) it zvas off this. ..coast, etc. — 
(B) had just use idiom venir de. — de clared wa r upon *upon' trans- 
late 'against.' — (C) Desaix de ce.—^^xmsx^.asi^S^— Augereau 
6 je ro. — Moncey mon ce. — Murat mu ra. — ffernani er na ni. — 
makes . . . Ruy Gomez say faire cannot be separated from the follow- 
ing verb; use indirect case. — portrait scene translate 'the scene of 
the portraits.' 

31. (A) some French officers distinguish between quelques *some/ 
a few* and des 'some, any.' — passing through Strasbourg 'through* 
translate *by.' — on their way to en route pour; front translate 'fron- 
tier.' — (B) he was a great patriot use the demonstrative pronounce; 
see 27 (C) it is the finest city, etc.^-(C) turning to use reflective voice; 
'to' translate 'towards.' — Rouget de L'Isle rou je de lile. — You, 




^s (throuqh 

Sir, said he insert 'to him.' — both distinguish between a la fois 'at the 
same time 'and tous deux or tous les deux applied to two persons or ob- 
jects. — could you not compose something that would take the place 

of... translate *that would replace'; Subjunctive is required after 
qui, que, dont when the second verb of the sentence contains an ele- 
ment of uncertainty, which is usually the case in an interrogation; 
observe concordance of tenses; see 8 (B) no harbour where he 
could, etc. ♦ 

32. (A) retired to his room *to' translate *in/ — but not to sleep 
translate *not* by non when it is used to deny a whole proposition 
which is implied : 'he did not retire' — ^to sleep. — (B) when men live 
use on with the verb always in the singular.— in such stirring times 
see 13 (C) that such poor soil. — their souls reach translate 'the 
soul reaches.* — (C) the whole night long translate 'during ihe entire 
night'; or 'all night' with the article. — up and down his room 
de long en large or de long en long in his room. — the. . .song that 
was to make isee 10 (C) were to. — (D) on their entrance 'on* 
translate 'at/ 



XV 
LOUVRE 

33. {A) The Louvre is an immense palace co<rering an 
area of nearly fifty English acres. It contains priceless 
treasures of paintings and statuary of all the great masters, 
of all times and all schools, Correggio, Titian, Murillo, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens and many others. {B) It would require 
weeks, not to walk through these magnificent galleries, but 
to gaze, to feel, to admire. The origin of the Louvre goes 
back to the beginning of monarchy. (C) It was then a 
fortress. {D) Philippe- Auguste was the first king who 
converted it into a royal residence; (the term louvre was 
especially applied to the castles of French Kings). (£) It 
retained its feudal character, however, until the advent 
of Francis I, who had the edifice replaced by a palace 
more in accord with the new system of architecture of the 
Renaissance^ (F) Let us not forget the name of Pierre 
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^ Lescot under whose direction the work was begun, nor 
that of Claude Perrault, the architect of the Colonnade, a 
range of Corinthian columns forming an aerial gallery that 

■ presents a very noble aspect. 

33. (A) an immense palace covering an area of nearly fifty. . 
acres 'covering' translate 'which occupies*; 'nearly' see 12 iA) nearly 
five hundred, etc. — Corregio le Cortege. — Titian le Titien ti siaia 
— Rembrandt ramm bran, or ran bran. — Rubens ru bainss. — (B) it 
would require use falloir. — walk through use traverser, — (C) then 
distinguish between alors at that time; puis and ensuite to mark 

( succession : il reHechit un instant, puis il dit, , . ; ensuite il appela son 
i domestique; done to make a request more imperative: fermez done 
/ la porte, or in the sense of 'therefore* : je pense, done je suis. — 
(D) the term. . .was. . .applied use reflective voice. — French kings 
translate 'kings of France'; see S (A) the combined English and 
Dutch fleets. — (E) who had the edifice replaced use faire to express 
'cause* and place it immediately before the second verb in the Present 
Infinitive. — (F) Lescot less co. — under whose direction translate 
'under the direction of whom* using de qui or duquel as dont can be 
placed only immediately befpre the subject. — Claude Perrault 

iclode pe ro. 
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XVI 

LUXEMBOURG 

34. (A) If you want to see the works of contemporary 
artists you will have to go to the Luxembourg Museum. 
The collection is quite large; it contains the pictures of 
Meissonnier, Jules Breton, Bastien Lepage, Corot, Detaille, 
Bouguereau, Carolus Duran, Millet, etc. (B) These paint- 
ings will stay here until a certain number of years has 
elapsed since the death of the artists who painted them, 
after which they will find their way to the Louvre, to be 
hung by the side of other French masters, such as Horace 
Vernet» Ingres, Gericault or Delacroix. (C) It may fiappen, 
however, that they are not all deemed worthy of that l^onor, 
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in which case they will help to decorate the walls of some 
provincial museum or library. 

35. (A) It is not likely that there will be the least 
doubt in the minds of the judges in regard to Millet's 
Angelus, or Gleaners. (B) How admirably he has re- 
produced in dull colours the silhouettes of the toilers in the 
fields by twilight! And what a simple and pathetic repre- 
sentation of peasant life in France he has given us! Mil- 
let was a great painter, full of poetic inspiration. (C) The 
son of peasants and a peasant himself, he died poor; and 
today speculators have gotten hold of his paintings and 
are selling them at fabulous prices. (D) The Angelus, 
for instance, for which it is said that Millet received twenty- 
five hundred francs, the highest sum he ever obtained for 
any of his paintings, was sold after his death for 800,000 
francs ! 

34. Luxembourg luk san bour. — (A) If yon want to see urr 
vouloir. The following verbs are not followed by a preposition be- 
fore an Infinitive: aller, desirer, envoyer, esperer, oser, penser, 
prefSrer, sembter, supposer, faillir, pouvoir, savoir, vouloir, croire, 
faire, paraitre. — you will have to go use falloir with the next verb 
in the Subjunctive, or in the Present Infinitive, placing vous before 
the impersonal verb. — quite large express *quite' by assez placed 
before the adjective; see 27 {A) large. — Meissonnier me so nie. — 
Jules jule. — Bastien bass tiain. — Corot co ro. — Detaille de ta ye. 
— Bourguereau bou gue ro. — Carolus ca ro luss. — Millet mi le. — 
(B) until a... number of years has elapsed distinguish between 
jusque preposition : jusqu 'a la saison nouvelle, and jusqu'a ce que 
conjunction, followed by a verb in the Subjunctive. — since the 
death see 17 (D) sir(ce then, — the artists who painted them see 
17 (5) this practice came to us. — after which see 10 (C) after 
which. — they will find their way to translate 'they will end by en- 
tering at'; see 4 (B) instead of punishing. — to be hung expresses 
*in it'; see i (D) in them. — by the side of a cote de. — Vernet 
ver ne. — Ingres aingre. — Gericault je ri c6. — Delacroix de la croi. 
— (C) in which case auquel cas; dans ce cas. — help to decorate 
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use servir a. — provincial museum translate 'museum of province'; 
see I (C) a wonder of architecture. 

35. (A) it is not likely. . .there will be see 20 (5) it appears that, 
etc. — in the minds use the singular. — in regard to au sujet de. — 
Angelus an je luss. — (B) how. . .he has reproduced see 12 (C) how 
can one, etc. — by twilight 'by' translate d. with the article. — what a 
simple. .. representation 'what, what a' are expressed by quel, quelle, 
quels, quelles in an exclamatory sentence. — peasant life translate 
'rural life.' — (C) the son of peasants and a peasant himself see 
22 {A) La Fontaine who was a native, etc. — (D) for instance par 
exemple. — the Angelus. ..for which see 10 (C) after which, etc. — 
it is said use active voice with on for subject. — the highest sum he 
ever obtained use the Subjunctive after a superlative followed by 
qui, que, dont. (The Indicative might also be used if it could be 
established beyond a doubt that the statement was absolutely cor- 
rect.) — for any of his paintings see 28 (B) any reverence, 

XVII 
PLACE DE LA CONCORDE 

36. {A) The Place de la Concorde is certainly one of 
the most beautiful squares in the world, with its obelisk, 
statues, spouting fountains, columns and candelabra, al- 
though these decorations are open to criticism in their de- 
tails. (B) But what constitutes the beauty of this spot 
is all that surrounds it ; on one side the Seine and the 
Palais Legislatif where the deputes, or representatives of 
the nation, meet to deliberate and not un frequently to 
vituperate; on the other, the church of the Madeleine; be- 
hind, the Tuileries Garden (the palace was destroyed by 
the Commune) ; in front, the immense Avenue des Champs- 
ElyseeSy with the Arc de Triomphe at the end. The gen- 
eral effect is grand and produces upon the stranger a feel- 
ing of astonishment and admiration. 

37. The obelisk, called obelisk of Louqsor, comes from 
the ruins of Thebes. It is formed from a single block of 
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pink granite, and like all monuments of this kind, it is 
covered with hieroglyphics carved in the stone, which cele- 
brate the virtues of Rameses and Sesostris. 

(A) All this is very beautiful to look upon now, but 
not more than a hundred and odd years ago, terrible 
scenes were enacted on this square which went at the 
time by the significant name of Place de la Revolution. 
(B) Almost on the very site where the obelisk now stands, 
the scaffold had been erected en permanence and blood 
flowed as freely from it as water does to-day from the 
pretty fountains ; a King and a Queen, princes and-princess- 
es, nobles, priests, and bourgeois, all met with the same 
fate under the levelling blade of the horrible guillotine. 

36. (A) these decorations are open to criticism 'are open' trans- 
late *lend.'— (B) on one side. . . on the other use de.—uot iinlre- 
quently translate 'often enough' placing 'enough' first.— Madeleine 
made lene.— Tuileries tuile ri.— in front en /ac^:— Champs-Elys6es 
chan ze li ze. 

37. Thebes Thdbes tebe. — Rameses Ramsh rame cess. — Sesostris 
Sesostris se zoss triss.— (A) hundred and odd years ago express 
'odd' by 'some' see 31 (A) some French oMcers; 'ago' see 12 (A) 
£ve hundred years ago. — were enacted translate 'took place.' — this 
square. ..went. ..by the... name 'went by' translate 'bore.' — at the 
time translate 'then' see 33 (C) then.—(B) as freely... as in a 
comparative sentence aussi is the first term of comparison and que 
the second.— flowed as freely. . .as water does faire may be used, 
as do is in English, to replace the verb of the first clause, or the 
principal verb may be repeated.— the. . .blade of the ... guillotine 
'blade' translate 'knife'; guillotine gui io tine {gui as in guilt). 
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XVIII 

BIBLIOTHi;QUE NATIONALE 

38. (A) When you once begin to speak of Paris, her 
monuments, palaces, churches, museums and other places 
of interest, you don't know where to stop, but the National 
Library is worthy of special attention. You know that 
according to the form of government in France, the public 
institutions are either royal, imperial, or national; thus 
what the last generation knew as the Bibliotheque Imperiale 
under the Second Empire, is now Bibliotheque Nationale 
under the Republic. (B) So many riches have accumu- 
lated in this vast store-house of human knowledge, prints, 
manuscripts, engravings, rare medals, vases, cameos, bronze 
and terra-cotta statuettes, that it is less a question to-day 
of acquiring than of preserving, and improving the general 
service. 

39. (A) It is estimated that there are no less than ' 
2,50o,QDO^volumes on the shelves. No other library in 
Euro^ coniaTns so many rare works. (B) In addition to 
the earliest records of printing, this establishment pos- 
sesses a rich collection of old bindings. (C) There are 
some superb Groliers in perfect condition. (D) The col- 
lection of manuscripts is one of the most precious ; it con- 
tains almost the whole literature of the East, the most 
ancient texts of Greek and Latin antiquity and the entire 
Middle Ages with their religious annals, their poets and 
philosophers. 

40. (A) Whatever literary subject a man is studying he 
cannot be said to have completed his researches until he has 
consulted the manuscripts. You can consult them here, 
but you must first give the Administrateur general a suffi- 
cient proof that you are an earnest worker. That is the 
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only way to preserve these precious relics from all damage ; 
for they have not been collected with so much care and 
at so much expense to satisfy an ignorant or idle curiosity^ 
(B) The library is open from lo o'clock A. M. to 4 P. M. 
every day, except Sunday, to those who come to study ; all 
/^^ books asked for are immediately provided, but novels, plays 
of the modern stage, and works contrary to morals are 
not. The public is allowed to visit the different collec- 
tions on Tuesdays and Fridays; but nobody can enter the 
/ - halls reserved for workers. 

38. Bibliothdque bi bli o tek. — (A) when you once begin translat^ 
*as soon as you* or *as one/ etc. — and other places of interest see 
(A) and other tragedies and 25 (A) it is a good place; *of interes 
(translate 'interesting' or *full of interest/ — worthy of special a 
tention insert 'a*. — (B) so many si beaticoup is not French; see 
\^ V 2 (B) a great many, etc. — have accumulated use reflective voice 
with etre in the compound tenses. — it is. . .a question. . .of may be 
translated almost literally il est question de or by the idiom il 
s'agit de, 

\ 39. (A) it is estimated use active voice with on for subject. — less 

than 2,500,000 volumes see 10 (£) more than two centuries. — (B) 

i in addition to outre. — the earliest records 'earliest' translate 'first'. 

I — old bindings 'old' translate 'ancient'. — (C) perfect condition 'con- 

,' , \ dition' translate 'state'. — (D) the East distinguish between Orient 

; the provinces of Asia, and Est the Eastern part of any province or 

\ country. — the entire Middle Ages use en entier after the noun. 

40. (A) whatever. . .subject a man is studying 'whatever' may be 
expressed by quelque . . .que (quelque sujct que) or by quel que soit 
\ .. .que {quel que soit le sujet que) with the verb in the Subjunctive. 
In the latter case quel agrees with the noun, or pronoun: que lies 
que soient vos conditions ; quelle s qu 'elles soient; 'man' translate on. 
— he cannot be said to have completed see 19 (C) we are told and 
12 {A) we c/jnnot fail; use the Subjunctive with the last verb because 
the first part of the sentence is negative. — until he has consulted 
jusqu'd ce que or avant que may be used with the verb in the Sub- 
junctive, but a neater way is to use arant de with the Past Infinitive 
'before having consulted/ — (B) A. M. translate 'of the morning.* — 
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p. M. translate 'of the after 
enter the halls express 'into'- 
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/b point to visit them, thi 

'|who keep putting offislbetF-visit. fg) Atnonp thes£.iu:^ j[ 
Catacombs', tlie^-^^ei^; the Mnrgiipj}(^p_Hanp s. f^pntrati 
and the Pere-uatrhaise cemetery. (C) We will briefly de^ 
scribe these d^f^eit places in turn. (D) The Catacombs 
are nothfti^els^Jut the quarries that extend under a part 
of Paris and from which, as we have already seen, the 
stone has been and is still extracted, for the building of 
houses and edifices. (£) The galleries are far from be- 
ing as wide as the streets above them. (F) They are on 
an average four feet wide by eight feet high. (C 
serve as a vast ossuary in which have been depos 
bones of millions of corpjSes. brought from the ceme 
.; the capital, i \L ■ ' 






are symmetrically piled up on each side of the 
forming two funereal walls of uncanny aspect, i 
skulls on top for cornices. (B) Here and there 
tions remind us of the worate of the Ecclesiast, "V 
1 vanities, all is vanity." O thelnihiiity of things hum 
r"^ member that thou ^rt^nly dust! (C) Visitors are 

■ ' , shown theYo-talIed\tomb of Gilbert, a French po<!. 

/fi I ei^teenth century. Who has often been compared with Chat- 
''terton. Bota-died it| the flower of their youth, poot. an^ 
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unrecognized. The following verses taken from Gilbert's 
last elegy, 'Farewell to Life/ are inscribed on the wall : 

Au banquet de la vie, infortune convive, 
J'apparus un jour, et je meurs; 
Je meurs! efsur ma tombe, ou lentement j aiTwe, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs ! 

41. (A) places better known to foreigners, . .than to 'to' use de; 
see 25 (A) it is a good place. — make it a point to se faire un devoir 
de. — keep putting off remettre toujours; constamment. — (B) these 
distinguish between ces adjective followed by a noun and ceux-ci, 
celles'ci pronouns. — are use se trouvcr whereby the repetition of 
too many sibilant sounds {ccux-ci sont) will be partly avoided. 
— (C) we will ... describe translate 'we are going to describe' 
see 34 (^A) if you want to see. — in turn tour d, tour; a tour de role, 
— (D) from which d*ou is used for duquel, de laquelle, desquels, 
desquelles in speaking of things only, and with the meaning of 'out 
of which.* — (E) the streets above them the pronoun need not be 
expressed after a preposition, when it stands for an object, (not a 
person) ; instead, the adverb is used; see 15 {D) over the gates. — 
(F) they are. . .four feet wide see 15 {B) five hundred. . .feet long. 
— on an average en moyenne. — (G) serve as use de. — bones dis- 
tinguish between ossements the bones of the dead, and os bones of 
any other kind. 

42. (A) each sidd distinguish between chaque adjective followed 
by a noun, and chacun, chacune pronouns. — (B) here and there ca 
et Id. — remind us of omit *of.' — remember reflective verbs are the 
only ones which require a pronoun after them in the Imperative. 
Tu, te, toi used between persons who are on very familiar terms, are 
also used in oratorical or poetical style. — (C) visitors are shown 
the so-called tomb^e active ^ice with^w. — Gilbert jil ber. 

/ , / 
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43. . {A) Ah invitation to visit the Sewers of Paris might 
not strike yon as an agreeable one. {B) Yet such a visit 
would be both interesting and instructive. (C) The ex- 
cursion can be made without fatigue, protected against all 
uncleanliness, in boats and small cars, which travel through 
passages now lighted by electricity, but where it was as 
dark as pitch wl;ien the hero of the Miserables, Jean Val- 
jean, threaded his way through them to escape from the de- 
tective Javert. 

44. {A) The Morgue is a place where the bodies of 
persons found dead are exposed so that their relatives or 
friends may be able to claim them. (S) If one is to be- 
lieve Vaugelas, a grammarian 0< the seventeenth century, 
morgue is an old French word that means 'face.' (C) Lit- 
tre says nothing about it. {D) Be this as it may, there 
was formerly, at the entrance of prisons, a small room in 
which the prisoners were first locked up, in order that the 
gaolers might take a good look at their morgues or faces, 
and recognize them in case of escape. (£) By the way, 
might not the English word mug, used in vulgar parlance, 
be a corruption of morgue? 

45. {A) Establishments of this kind are probably in- 
dispensable in large cities populated by two or three mil- 
lions of inhabitants; but he who has once visited the place 
will never want to return there, unless he is one of those 
professional detectives who believe that the murderer al- 
ways comes back to take a last look at his victim. {B) The 
grewsome spectacle of unhappy creatures, most of whom 
have perish^ by violent death, exposed on marble slabs as 
upon ^i^etting^^e, j2^rv/$a)j^fy^i)l3i.^Jljf>frfi0St morbid cu- 
riosil 
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46. (A) Yet how callous habit will end by making us! 
You remember a story of Daudet, called the Bookkeeper, 
one of his less pleasant ones, rather in the manner of Mau- 
passant, in which a man indifferently jots down in the 
mortuary register of the Morgue the description of the 
corpses brought in, while his apples are baking on the 
top of the stove; and this -culinary operation awakens in 
him far greater interest than the sight of the. drowned 
wretch who has just been fished out of the Seine. 

43. (A) might not strike you as an agreeable one use simply 
the verb sourire preceded by *you* and followed by 'perhaps 
much,* placing the second part of the negative after 'perhaps.' — 
(jB)^.stI^h a visit V or 'an' should precede 'such/ — both see 31 (C) 
both. — (C) can^e made use reflective voice. — travel through tra- 
verser. — lighteoby electricitv 'by' translate a. — it was as dark 
as pitch use faire in speakin^-xji the weather or state of the atmos- 
phere; translate 'black as pitch* or 'black as in an oven.' — Jean 
Valjean jan val jan. — escape from use a. — Javert ja ver. 

44. (A) so that their relatives ... may be able use pour que or 
aUn que with the verb in the Subjunctive. — (B) if one is to believe 
translate 'if one must'; use the expletive en before the verb (croire 
is simply 'to believe*; en croire to trust, to leave it to). — Vaugelas 
voje lass. — a grammarian see 22 ^A) La Fontaine who was a na- 
tive. — (C) about it see 6 (/i) vessels that/ebm^ttz. — (D) be this 
as it may see 11 (C) ha tMs/dsj i^lp^.—MSkt ^^006. look at 
translate 'look well at' hMir^ jpnt th^ Ayepo^iifion. — (E) by the 
way a propos.— migl^t^iitt the EngliWh^wOiwan interrogative sen- 
tence having a noui|i for ijiv^ubjeay snoind 'M^^ with the noun, 
and a personal pron0uA*/ro^/^sponaing W™oahe subject should be 
placed after they4rb/wtth';a hyphen betw^n. The sentence may 
also begin vfy^Sm-iie gw^/withoilt the pronoun after the verb. — 
parlance trsferate^language.'-^ used distinguish between employer 
to use, make use of, and user to wear out: cet enfant use beaucoup de 
chaussures. 

45. (A) populated by see 22 (B) his fables are appreciated by. — 
he who distinguish between cclui qui in beginning a statement and 
lui qui referring to a particular person: i7 Va dit a mon frcre, mats 
lui qui est tou jours distrait, Va oublie. — there see i (D) in them.^ 
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unless he be use the Subjunctive with ne. — take a last look at trans- 
•^ate 'throw a last look upon.'~(B> moat of whom see 15 (B) the 
Tualls of -vhich — most la plubart alone, or followed by a plural noun 
(!a flufart des homines), requires the verb in the plural. (But with 
Ihe verb in the singular when la plupart is followed by a singular 
■^'-RO^: !a piupaTt du monde svit scs ^ajiioHj.—Littre)— perished by 
violent death by translate de; see 8 (B) take refuge. 

46. <A) how callous see 12 (C) hoiv can one, etc.; place the ad- 
jective at the end of the sentence. — willenduse Present Indicative of 
finir. — -by making see 4 (B) instead 0/ punishing and za (F) to midie 
it acceptable. — brought in translate 'which are brought there' ; see 
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^^Piris is naturally a matter of paramount interest to the 
^'government. (B) Napoleon, whose name is found as- 
■ sociated with all the great pohtical and economic reforms, 
as well as with all the military movements of his day, con- 
'■•^ ' ceived the plan of the Halles Centrales. (C) It was not 
carried into execution, however, until 1858. (Z)) The thing 
which strikes one especially in the construction of this edifice 
/ is the happy and al m o s^^ jggd^ ^c -liaeogf iron and cast- 
iron. (£) It is a huiliif^^E^^^ip^ wonderfully adapted 
to its purpose and^iffmling an required, conditions ; ex- 
tended space, ponyenient access.'godd ventilation, abundant 
/ light and sufficieTit^shelt«-fo*^-th^,*jjtfd<I^ and women, 

4&,';'f-4^^»"6ce theTlalles at their most active period, 
yoii should go there between six and eight in the morning, 
(B) Confusion seems to reign supreme; your ears are 
deafened by a tumult of voices, but the disorder is only 
on the surface and the cries that you hear, unintelligible 
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as they may seem to you, are perfectly understood by 
the habitues, just as bankers and brokers on 'Change un- 
derstand the cries and howls, which, for the uninitiated, 
are absolutely incomprehensible. (C) The reader who is 
curious to know more on this subject, or on any other that 
pertains to the French capital, its administration, history, 
high life, and low life, etc., will read with profit Maximc 
Du Camp's great work : Paris, ses organes, ses fonctions, sa 
vie. 

49.. (A) At the time of the civil war of the Fronde, 
during the minority of Louis XIV and the regency of his 
mother, Ann of Austria, there was a certain Duke of Beau- 
fort who was nicknamed le roi des halles, (B) The mar- 
ket-people of Paris had always taken a more or less active 
part in the political disturbances of their day and princes 
would not disdain to harangue them and curry favour with 
them. — Was it not the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire 
who allowed a butcher to give her a kiss in public, in re- 
turn for his vote? — The Duke of Beaufort was the darling 
of the market-women ; his blufFness and hearty manner 
had endeared him to the dames de la halle, as they are 
called. 

47. (A) supplying with provisions a city translate 'the victual- 
ing of a city.' — the size of translate 'as great as/ — a matter of 
paramount interest translate 'an affair which interests deeply.' — (B) 
is found use reflective voice. — Associated with use d or avec. — 
of his day translate *of his time/ — (C) it was not carried into 
execution however until 1858 translate 'however it was only in 
1858 that it was executed/ — (D) the thing which strikes one trans- 
late 'that which strikes'; see 5 (C) all that is known; omit *one.' — is 
see 3 (B) the first is. — (E) it is a building see 13 (B) this is the old 
province. — of its kind sui generis je ne riss. — extended space 
see 21 (A) Germans and Austrixins. 

48. (A) you should go use falloir in the Present Indicative. — 
between six and eight in the morning express 'o'clock' after 'eight'; 
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'in' translate *of the/ — (B) confusion seems to reign supreme see 
34 (A) if you want to see; 'supreme' translate *in the supreme de- 
gree' see 7 (A) in the middle. — on the surface 'on' translate d. — 
unintelligible as they may seem use tout before the adjective and 
que after it, with the verb in the Indicative; or si., .que with the verb 
in the Subjunctive. — are ... understood by the habitu6s see 22 (B) 
his fables are appreciated by people. — on 'Change a la Bourse. — (C) 
the reader who is curious to know more on this subject omit 'who 
is'; 'to' de; express 'of it' or 'about it' see 6 (A) vessels that come, 
etc.; 4 (A) know atid 14 (D) a hundred or more. — high life, low 
life hautes classes, basses classes. — Du Camp du kan. 

49. (A) Ann of Austria Anne d*Autriche. — Beaufort bo for. — 
(B) day translate 'time.' — princes would not disdain 'would' used 
for 'did' indicating a habit of mind or body, or a condition of 
things in the past, is to be expressed by the principal verb itself 
in the Imparfait; use de after 'disdain' and repeat it before the 
following verb. — curry favour with them translate 'insinuate them- 
selves in their good graces.' — who allowed a butcher use the in- 
direct case; de before the next verb. — in return for translate 'for 
price of.' — hearty manner use the plural. — as they are called use 
the active voice with on for subject. 




p1;re-lachaise 



50. The site occupied by the Pere-Lachaise cemetery 
was formerly called the Bishop's Field, because it belonged 
to the bishop of Paris. (A) This was a long time ago, in 
the Middle Ages. (B) Later on it was bought by a rich 
bourgeois of the capital, who had a sumptuous residence 
biiilt upon it, known by the name of la Folie-Regnault. (C) 
The term folie applied to a villa specially conveys the idea 
of extravagance and foolish expense. {D) Louis XIV 
made a present of this domain to the Jesuits whose Superior 
was then Father Lachaise, confessor to the King, and la 
Folie-Regnault was called Mont-Louis. (E) In 1763 the 
Jesuits were expelled from the kingdom; their estate was 
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sold and passed through several hands. (F) It bore then 
the name of Pere-Lachaise which it has retained to the 
present day. (G) It was Napoleon the First who had it 
converted into a public burial-ground. The gardens had to 
be destroyed; but they managed to save the two avenues 
of lime-trees that lead up to the terrace, and the fine avenue 
of chestnut trees that crowns the hill. 

51. (A) This vast field of death is the last resting-plape 
of many celebrities: here is a galaxy of renowned com- 
posers: Herold, Boieldieu, Chopin; there is ^s^^gP oi 
famous soldiers who helped to build the Empire^M^MjIis- 
sena, Davoust. {B) The names of great Frefia^i^itiirs 
^re to be read on more than one stone: Moliere, La Fon- 
taine (it is doubtful, however, if the remains o£ these 
two poets are actually buried here) ; Saint-Simon, who in 
his Memoirs, has drawn for us with such a caustic pen 
a life-like representation of the Court of Louis XIV ; Beau- 
marchais, the witty author of the Barbier de Seville; Balzac, 
the head of the so-called 'realistic' school, who was in 
the habit of taking frequent walks in the Pere-Lachaise 
in search of curious names for his characters; Alfred de 
Musset, the poet of passion, on whose tomb is engraved 
the following strophe, taken from one of his poems: 

Mes chers amis, quand je mourrai, \ 

« 

Plantez un saule au cimetiere; 
J'aime son f euillage eplore ; ;' , 

Sa paleur m'en est douce et chere, , 
Et son ombre sera legere. 
A la terre ou je dormirai. 

52. (A) Many other names of distinguished men and 
women are carved in granite and marble throughout this 
vast necropolis: Mademoiselle Rachel, Mile. Mars, Talma, 
all three great in tragedy; David the painter; Franqois 
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), the astronomer. (B) Frenchmen gaze at the monu- 
^^^.-^ent c>J Marshal Grouchy and wonder why he did not ap- 
fiear at the decisive moment at the battle of Waterloo. (C) 
And 'last but not least/ which may be freely translated by 
the proverb aux derniers les bons (the word morceaux 
being usually omitted) the tomb of Abelard and Heloise. 
{D) Their figures, carved in stone, lie side by side on the 
-saiTie monument and recall to the spectator's mind the 
[ouching story of the two lovers who loved *not wisely, 
but too well.' (£) Verily there is nothing Christian in 
the impression produced by a visit to the Pere-Lachaise. 

50. Lachaise la cheze. (A) this was a long time ago il y a long- 
p?fHps de cela. — (B) later on omit *on.'— ^who had a sumptuous 
residence built upon it see 33 (£) zvho had the edifice, etc. and 
I (D) in them. — known by the name 'by* translate 'under.' — Re- 
gnault re no. — (C) conveys the idea 'conveys' translate 'expresses.' 
— (D) made a present see 8 (B) take refuge. — confessor to the 
king 'to' translate 'of.' — Mont-Louis mon loui. — (E) passed 
through several hands 'through' translate 'by.' — (F) to the present 
day translate 'until this day.' — (G) converted into use en (without 
the article), to indicate change, division or distribution. 

51. (A) resting-place translate 'dwelling.' — many celebrities 
translate 'a great number of etc. — H6rold e rolde. — Boieldieu bo 
yel dieu. — build translate 'found.' — Ney ne. — Davoust da vou. — 
(B) are to be read translate 'can be read' with the second verb in 
the reflective voice; or use the active with on for subject. — more 
than one see 10 (E) more than two centuries. — it is doubtful. . .if 
the remains ... are see 4 {B) it is not strange, etc.; 'if translate 
'that'; Subjunctive is required after an expression of doubt, followed 
by que. — has drawn for us with such a caustic pen omit 'for'; 
'with' translate de; see 13 (C) that such poor soil. — Seville se vile. — 
head translate 'chief — was in the habit of taking translate 'had 
the habit,' etc.; use de before the next verb; see 4 (B) instead of 
punishing. — in search of a la recherche de. — on whose tomb see 
33 iP) under whose direction. — the following strophe taken from 
use empruntcr a borrow from. 

52. (A) Mars marss. — (B) wonder translate 'ask themselves.' — 
Waterloo va ter lo; also, oua ter lo. — (C) Heloise e lo ize. — (D) 

n 

li 
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their figures. . .lie 'lie' translate 'rest/ — side by side a cote I'une 
do I'autre; I'une d cote de I'autre; cote d cote — loved use reflective 
voice. — not wisely use non before an adverb (pas also, familiarly). 
— (E) nothing Christian see 24 (C) nothing remarkable. 



XXIII 

BLOIS.— CHATEAU DE CHAMBORD.— THE 
GUISES.— COLIGNY.— MICHEL DE 

L'HOPITAL 

53. (A) In this rapid journey through France, \;^^e 
wish merely to call your attention to some facts character* 
istic of each region and to subjects or events worth know- 
ing. (B) Proceeding towards the Loire, we get off at Char- 
tres to see its magnificent cathedral; next we visit Orleans 
which, because of its situation, has nearly always had in 
French history the same political destiny as Paris. (C) 
During the Hundred Years War, the English, who had 
long been attacking Orleans, were at last obliged to raise 
the siege, thanks to the heroic intervention of Joan of 
Arc, and the inhabitants of that city still celebrate every 
year the anniversary of their deliverance from the foreign 
yoke. 

54. {A) We now come to Blois, famous for its mar- 
vellous Chateau of Chambord, built under Francis I, which 
has been called the "Versailles of the Renaissance.'' (B) 
The States-General were held in Blois in 1576 and a 
second time in 1588, under Henry III. (C) On this last 
occasion, the King who was in great danger of losing his 
throne, owing to the power and popularity of Duke Henry 
of Guise, chief of the Holy League, enticed his enemy to 
Blois. (D) Guise, called Henri le Bdafrc, because of a 
slash he had received across his face in battle, did not 
hesitate to go. 
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55. (A) One day in December as he sat down to table, 
he found under his napkin a note containing these words: 
"Be on the look out; they are about to play you some 

bad trick." (B) "Pshaw!" said the Duke aloud, "That -^ / 
makes the ninth to-day," and writing at the foot of the ^ 

note, "No one would dare," he threw it under the table. 
That very day, as he was crossing the hall in which stood . 
the "Forty-Five" (it was thus they called the King's private , ^ 
body-guard) he was set upon by them and slain. (C) The --> 
next day, his brother Louis, Cardinal of Lorraine, was also j / 
murdered ; but these murders did not profit long this pitiful | 
King, for he was stabbed in his, turn the ^oUowJMg y^-i^^-- 
a fanatic monk named Jacdues Clement. ./ -■* * -^^T ^ V 

56. {A) The Guises* wer^^a reriiarkable femily, noted ,, j 
for their ambition, bravery, and devotion to the Catholic 1' 
cause. (B) The father, Frangois de Guise, a greater cap- 
tain than his son Henry, also met with a violent death, \ / 
having been killed by a Protestant zealot, Poltrot de Mere. \ 
(C) This sort of thing was of almost daily occurrence at \ 
a time when France was rent by civil and religious strifes, r 
and fanaticism was rampant. {D) Let us turn aside from 

these bloody scenes, inspired in great part by religious in- 
tolerance and hateful prejudice, and which are sufficient 
to show us the moral disarray of the time, to record one ' / 
act of humanity. 

57. {A) This same Francois de Guise had been re- 
peatedly threatened with death. (J5) On a certain occa- 
sion he said to his would-be murderers, "I want to show 
you how much sweeter than yours is my religion : yours 
orders you to kill me without hearing me, although I have \ : 
given you no offence; mine commands me to forgive you, 

I 

although you want to kill me without reason." (C) It is 
this noble sentiment that Voltaire has expressed in verse, 
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in his tragedy of Alzire. Guzman, who has just been 
mortally wounded by Zamore, says to him before expir- 
ing: 

'*Des dieux que nous servons connais la difference : 
Les tiens t'ont commande le meurtre et la vengeance ; 
Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de m'assassiner, 
M'ordonne de te plaindre et de te pardonner." 

58. {A) Admiral Coligny, the venerable Huguenot chief, 
showed also more than once a rare magnanimity, greater 
in him perhaps because it was simpler. (B) He was the 
first victim of that odious butchery, the Saint-Bartholomew. 
Hearing his assassins approach, he calmly awaited them. 
(C) At first they were awed by the august appearance 
of the old man, with his tall stature, hoary locks and long 
beard; but one of them, more bloodthirsty than the rest, 
said to him: "Are you the Admiral?" {D) "I am, young 
man," answered Coligny, "respect my old age and feeble- 
ness ; you will not shorten my life by a great deal." 

59. {A) The Chancellor Michel de THopital was an- 
other excellent man in those troublous days; but, for the 
great misfortune of France, the reins of power were then 
in the hands of that crafty Italian woman, Catherine de 
Medicis, and the chancellor's wise words were unheeded. 
(B) "Why so many stakes and gibbets?" he would ex- 
claim. (C) "Arm yourselves with virtues and morals, and 
resist heresy with charity and persuasion." {D) And again 
he would say, "Do away with these diabolical words, names 
of parties and seditions, Lutherans, Huguenots, Papists; 
let us keep but one single name, that of Christians." 

S3. Blois bloi. — Chambord chan bor. — Coljgny see 14 {D) 
Champagne. — (A) we wish. . .to call see 34 {A) if you want to see. 
— worth knowing translate * worthy of being known'; see 4 (B) in- 
stead of punishing. — (B) French history translate 'the history of 
France*; see 8 (^) the combined English and Dutch Heets. — 
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(C) who had long been attacking translate 'who since a long time 
(use adverb) were attacking*; see 7 (B) had. Always translate the 
English forms 'am, are, was, were' follovned by the present participle, 
by the principal verb itself. 

54. (A) come translate 'arrive/ — Francis I Frangois I fran soi. 
see 8 (^) in the reign of Louis XIV. — (B) were held use reflective 
voice. — in Blois see 10 {A) here we are in Calais. — (C) on this. . . 
occasion 'on' translate *at' or *in.' — owing to par suite de. — power 
distinguish between puissance 'might' ,and/?o«*voir,exercise of author- 
ity. — (D) his face see 10 (C) around their necks. — in battle insert 
'a.' — did not hesitate to go express 'there, to it'; see 3 (C) this 
barbarous action took and i (D) in them. 

55. (A) sat down translate 'put himself see 7 (J5) had. — they 
are about to translate 'one is on the point of.' — (B) writing at the 
foot translate 'having written at the bottom.' — (C) did not profit 
long this pitiful King see 14 (C) do and 3 (C) this barbarous 
action took; use the indirect case. — in his turn 'in' translate a. 

56. (A) noted for 'for' or 'by.' — (B) met with a violent death 
say 'perisheH of; see 8 (B) take refuge. — (C) this sort of thing 
was of almost daily occurrence translate 'similar acts occurred al- 
most daily* see 2 (C) provides means etc., and 15 (C) bearing 
delicate carvings. — at a time when France . . . and fanaticism 
translate 'in a time where* and insert the conjunction que, which 
serves to replace oil, in the second part of the sentence. — was 
rampant translate 'predominated.' — (D) let us turn aside see 15 

/ (A) let us speak. — the ... disarray of the time last noun in the 
plural. 

57. (A) threatened with death see S (B) take refuge. — (B) his 
would-be murderers translate 'those who wanted to murder him' 
see 34 (^) if you want to see. — how much sweeter than yours is 
my religion translate 'how much my religion is sweeter than yours.' 
— although I have given you no offence translate 'although I 
have not offended you' see 27 (D) although all Frenchmen, etc. — 
without reason the article is omitted before the noun after sans 
and avec when the noun forms with the preposition a sort of ad- 
verbial expression: sans raison is the same as deraisonnablement 
unreasonably; avec courage has the same meaning as courageuse- 
ment. — (C) it is this noble sentiment see 13 (B) this is, etc. 

58. (A) Admiral Coligny see 11 (C) Marshal Ney. — more than 
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once see lo (E) more than two centuries. — in him see ii (B) 
develop in them, etc. — (B) the Saint-Bartholomew la Saint-Bar- 
thelemy bar tel mi (elliptical for la fete de). — (C) they were awed 
by use the active voice, taking for subject 'the august appearance* 
with the rest of the clause, and place the indirect personal pronoun 
before the verb. — hoary locks translate 'white hair.' — rest trans- 
late 'others.' — (D) I am insert the neutral pronoun le. — respect... 
you will use the second person singular, which is allowable in the 
case of a superior addressing one vastly his inferior. — by a great 
deal de beaucoup. 

59. (A) troublous translate 'of trouble.* — Italian woman omit 
'woman* and use the adjective as a noun, in the feminine. — Cathe- 
rine de M6dicis cate rine de me di ciss. — were unheeded translate 
'were not heeded' see 3 (C) this barbarous action took, etc. — (B) he 
would exclaim place the subject after the verb; see 49 (B) princes 
would not, etc. — (C) arm yourselves with virtues see i (D) cov- 
ered with churches. — resist heresy with rcsistcr requires an indi-» 
rect object; 'with' translate 'by.' — (D) again he would say see 
I (D) you zvill always find. — but one 'but' translate 'only.' — that 
see 2 (C) this one; same rule as for 'this.* 



XXIV 

BRITTANY.— FISHERS AND SAILORS.— 

DUGUAY-TROUIN 

60. (A) Keeping on towards the West we pass through 
Le Mans, famed for its capons and fat pullets, and we reach 
Brittany where we will find a population very different 
from any other. (B) Nor is this strange; for the situation, 
soil and climate of this country are also different from the 
rest of France. (C) The ancient province of Brittany is 
a peninsula that stretches out into the ocean; it is sur- 
rounded by a belt of granite crags against which the rest- 
less waves have been breaking from time immemorial, with- 
out being able ever to bite into them ; the sky is usually 
lowering and in the inland one sees nothing but waste 
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lands. Yet, such as it is, this is one of the most interesting 
corners in France. 

6i. (A) Here are to be found the purest remains of 
that Celtic race which once peopled Gaul. (B) The Celtic 
tongue, called by the peasants breyzad, is still spoken to the 
present day in certain parts of Brittany and newspapers are 
printed half in French, half in Celtic. (C) The names of 
the people and localities have something quite peculiar about 
them: Penhalo, Kergarouec, Plougastel, etc. The in- 
habitants cling to their ideas, their habits, their dress. {D) 
Of course they are French, if you like, and they have 
been already for some time, since Brittany was annexed to 
France in the first part of the sixteenth century; but, at 
heart, they have remained Bretons. They have always 
made extraordinary efforts to defend their local independ- 
ence. 

62. {A) Armorica, such was the name of this part of 
Gaul when the Romans conquered it; and the name of 
Brittany was given to it by the Britons who came there 
from England at the time of the Saxon invasion. This 
province is the great nursery of sailors for the navy and 
merchant-service; for the men are all fishermen and 
they are oftener in their boats than on dry land. (B) Some 
have fished along the coast or at some distance out at sea 
where a great variety of fish are to be caught; mackerel, 
herring, whiting, conger-eel, sturgeon; or at the mouths of 
rivers, turbot, shad and salmon: this is the petite peche, 
(C) Others have carried on the grande peche, which is that 
of the whale and the codfish, far away in the seas of Iceland 
and on the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Read Pierre 
Loti's Pecheur d'Islande and you will have a good idea of 
the existence of a Breton fisherman. 

63. (A) The sailors of Brittany are said to be the best 
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in the French fleet, and those of Saint-Malo pass' for the 
best among the Bretons. Duguay-Trouin was a native of 
this town. (B) Of the many exploits at sea credited to 
him, one of the most remarkable was the capture of the city 
of Rio Janeiro in 171 1, a bold coup de main, undertaken at 
his risk and peril after a siege of eleven days. (C) Another 
great sailor of Saint-Malo who made less stir in his time 
than Duguay-Trouin did in his, but who accomplished more, 
was Jacques Cartier. (D) As you know, he discovered 
part of the North American coast, explored the Saint Law- 
rence and nearly the whole of Canada; and he gave to 
France fine colonies, all of which she lost owing to the 
criminal supineness of that dissolute monarch, Louis XV. 
(£) While on this chapter of noted sailors, let us add to 
the two names just mentioned, those of Jean Bart, Duquesne, 
Forbin, the bailli de SuflFren (in the order of Malta, the 
bmlli was a Knight whose dignity was above that of com- 
mander), Bougainville, La Perouse, etc., who, either by their 
victories at sea or discoveries of new lands, contributed to 
the greatness of their country and served science, commerce 
and civilization. 

64. (A) To go back to Brittany, it is a country you 
probably would not like at first ; it would appear to you too 
wild, too gloomy, too unlike the rest of France ; but if you 
had lived there long enough — if, when you were a child or 
young man, you had wandered through the lonely moors, 
covered in summer with pink heather, with, here and there, 
a clump of bright yellow gorse, and no other sound in the 
air than that of the wind blowing from the sea, you would 
be better able to feel that peculiar charm that is evolved 
from the land of Brittany. 

65. (A) Perchance you might encounter a peasant with 
a grave countenance, clad in the antique Breton costume, 
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short, round jacket, open on the chest, very baggy knee- 
breeches, wearing on his head a broad-brimmed hat and 
carrying in his hand a stout thorn stick made fast to his 
wrist by a leather thong; or it might be -a peasant- woman 
whose head-dress would indicate to the initiated the canton 
to which she belonged. {B) Her face is perhaps not as grave 
as the man's, but one can read in it, all the same, the 
sadness of her heart. (C) Doubtless she is returning 
from a shrine where she went to pray for the absent one, 
husband, son, or brother, sometimes all three, gone away on 
the same ship. "Will he or will he not come back?" 
(D) Such is the eternal question these Breton women are 
asking themselves ; and it is this state of awful uncertainty 
in which they live, which has probably imprinted on their 
faces that look of melancholy and resignation that one sees 
so often upon them ; to say nothing of the character of the 
country which predisposes one to that state of mind or, 
rather, soul. 

60. (A) keeping on translate 'pursuing our journey.* — pass 
through translate *pass by.' — any other 'an/ translate *all.' — (B) 
nor is this strange translate 'and there is nothing strange in this'; 
use idiom in translation of 'there is*; see 24 (C) nothing remarkable ; 
use a in translation of 'in.* — are also different translate 'differ also.* 
— (C) have been breaking use the Present Indicative as the action 
is still going on. — being able. . .to bite if pouvoir is used see 34 (A) 
if you want to see. — into them see i (D) in them. 

61. (A) here are to be found translate 'it is here that* and use 
the active voice with on. — (B) is. . .spoken use reflective voice. — to 
the present day translate 'until this day.* — half distinguish be- 
tween moitie noun and demi adjective; la moitie d'une pomme and 
une demi- livre de pain. — (C) people translate 'persons.* — something 
quite peculiar about them see 24 (C) nothing remarkable ; leave 
out 'about them.* — (D) if you like translate 'if you will' or 'if one 
will*; see 16 {B) this sentence is applied, etc. for use of Von. — they 
have been... for some time see 60 (C) have been breaking; 'for' 
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translate 'since.' — at heart au fond (du cceur being understood).— 
have remained see 17 (B) came. 

62. (A) at the time translate 'at the epoch/ — Saxon invasion 
translate'invasionof the Saxons.' — Navy and merchant service trans- 
late •merchant and military navy' — dry land translate 'firm land.' 
—(B) some translate 'the ones.' — out at sea en pleine mer; au large. 

— are to be caught use active voice with 'they' for subject — 
mouth (of a river) embouchure. — (C) carried on translate 'done.' 

— far away au loin. — Iceland Islande iss lande. — Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland Grands Bancs (ban) de Terre-neuve. 

63. (A) are said to be translate 'are reputed.' — (B) many trans- 
late 'numerous.' — credited to him translate 'which are credited to 
him.' — his risk and peril use the plural omitting the possessive 
adjective before the second noun. — of eleven see Introduction Eli- 
sion. — (C) less stir. . .than D. T. did in his ne is required after que 
in a comparative sentence formed with plus, moins, mieux, meilleur, 
pire; express 'of it' referring to 'stir'; see 3 (C) this barbarous ac- 
tion took. — more see 14 (D) a hundred or more. — Jacques Cartier 
jake car tie. — (D) part of the North American coast translate 'a 
part of the coast of North America' Amerique du Nord. — Saint Law- 
rence Saint-Laurent sain lo ran. — the whole of Canada translate 
'all Canada' see 1 {A) all travellers; use m. article. — all of which 
she lost translate 'which she all lost'; see 15 {E) they all serve. — 
(E) while see 12 {A) while in Lorraine. — just mentioned translate 
'which have just been mentioned' using the idiom. — Jean Bart 
jan bar. — Duquesne du kene. — Bailli de Su£Fren ba yi de su frain. 

— Malta Malte. — Bougainville bou gain vile. — at sea sur mer. 

64. (A) too unlike translate 'too different from.' — bright yellow 
gorse translate 'gorse of a bright yellow.' — you would be better 
able use ctre d meme; see 13 (C) best. — is evolved use reflective 
voice. 

65. (A) might use pouvoir in the Conditional. — with a grave 
countenance 'with' translate d. — clad in 'in' translate de. — his head 
see 10 (C) around theirnecks. — carrying in his hand omit 'carrying' see 
7 (i4) in the middle. — made fast translate 'fastened, attached.' — it 
might be c^ is used with pouvoir and devoir followed by etre and a noun 
or pronoun. — belonged use Present Indicative. — (B) in it see i {D)in 
them. — all the same tout de meme. — (C) doubtless add 'that' with 
the verb in the Indicative.— went to pray see 17 (B) this practice 
came, etc.; also 34 (A) if you want to see. — absent one see S (^) 
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one, ones.-^(D) are asking themselves tise se faire. — in which see 23 
(A) the fable . . . in which.— look, translate 'air, 'aspect. '—upon them 
see 1 {D) in them. — to say nothing translate 'without speaking' see 
4 (B) instead of punishing. — predisposes one omit 'one.* 



XXV 

MENHIRS AND DOLMENS.— BRETON MANNERS. 
—NANTES.— CARRIER'S NOYADES 

66. Brittany was the sacred land of the Druids and 
of their religion. {A) Everywhere you find traces of it ; and 
even to-day they fill the simple mind of the Breton peasant 
with a kind of superstitious fear. It is the land, par ex- 
cellence , of fairies and witches, ghosts and hobgoblins. (S) 
If you journey through the heaths or moors, where there is 
not a single tree to be seen, but where probably there stood 
forests of oaks many ages ago — for we know that the Druids 
gathered from these trees the mistletoe for their religious 
rites — ^you will meet with roughly hewn stones, small and 
big, some weighing twenty tons or more. (C) They have 
not been thrown there by nature, at random; some stand 
upright: these are the menhirs, as they are called; at one 
time they are isolated ; at another they are placed in a circle 
or in a row; others are disposed like tables resting on 
blocks of granite that support them ; those are the dolmens, 
(D) There are still others that are heaped up in great num- 
bers, without any cement, or lying flat on the ground. 

67. (A) Such were probably the temples, altars and 
tombs of the ancient Druids, the most primitive and barbar- 
ous of men, if we may judge by their monuments, without 
any regular construction or beauty whatever. {B) Here, 
in the open, they gathered for their sacrifices ; and the basin 
and gutter which served for receiving the blood of their un- 
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happy victims, may still be seen hollowed out of the granite. 

(C) Yet, althougn the distance is immense between these 
coarse monuments and the wonderful cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, there is something, if not grand, at least odd, 
mysterious and weird about these stones, standing alone or 
in groups, in the midst of the lonely and desolate moors. 

(D) There was in the eighteenth century, not far from 
Carnac, a stupendous collection of these Druidic stones, 
formed by ten avenues of menhirs, placed one behind the 
other at a certain distance. (£) There were over twenty 
thousand of them. (-F) A great many have been broken for 
building purposes, but there are still many left. (G) Now, 
why so many stones over such a vast space ? 

68. {A) It is supposed that these barbarians, too un- 
cultured to erect fine monuments to their gods, thought to 
honour them by planting, so to speak, prodigious quantities 
of granite blocks. {B) At all events, on a moonlight night, 
they present a rather disquieting spectacle, like all things we 
do not fully understand ; and it is not surprising if the Breton 
peasant crosses the moor after nightfall only with trembling, 
for he knows very well that it is peopled then with ghosts, 
and that evil will befall him if he should encounter one. 

69. Brittany is a queer country and her inhabitants offer 
a strange mixture of glaring defects and sterling qualities. 
{A) They are superstitious, intemperate and often brutal 
with their wives, whom they look upon- as servants. (B) 
On the other hand they are proud — if pride may be called a 
virtue — honest, courageous, hospitable and religious. 
Parole de Breton vaut or is a common saying. Civilization 
has not penetrated here as rapidly as in other parts of 
France. (C) Owing to the sterility of the soil, buck- wheat 
takes the place of wheat. (D) It is the staple food of the 
peasants ; they make with it a porridge, which is served in 
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the poorest cottages, not in a plate or bowl, but in a hole, 
hollowed out of the table. 

70. (A) In Lower-Brittany you might still find a popu- 
lation poorly clad and housed, which, in point of ignorance 
and uncleanliness, is not remote from the Gauls, their an- 
cestors. (B) However, on holidays the young people 
dance lustily in the open air at the sound of the biniou, as 
they call their bagpipe ; and when a pardon is held, especially 
that of Sainte-Anne d'Auray, whole villages flock on a 
pilgrimage from all parts of Brittany to the celebrated 
shrine. (C) They are all in gala attire: the men wearing 
embroidered jackets and waistcoats, their long hair falling 
over their shoulders; the women also with richly embroid- 
ered bodices, silk aprons, and on their heads, white head- 
dresses of different shapes, according to the locality, but all 
pretty — ^the head dresses, and sometimes the women — and 
some costly ; and the little boys and girls are dressed in the 
same way. All this is very picturesque. (D) Unfortu- 
nately this distinction of dress is bound to disappear with 
the advance of steam and electricity ; as will also disappear, 
in all probability, the naive faith and simple manners of the 
Breton folk. 

71. (A) Before leaving Brittany, if we go up the Loire, 
we pass by Nantes, an important commercial city. (B) 
Here, in 1598, Henry IV signed the Edict of Nantes, which 
granted to Protestants liberty of conscience all over the 
Kingdom and the freedom of their worship in all the 
chateaux and cities named in the edict. (C) Later, Louis 
XIV wanted to re-establish unity of religion in France, 
in the same way that the unity of monarchy had been 
founded there. (D) Ill-advised by his minister Louvois, 
who had grown powerful since the death of Colbert, and 
possibly also by Mme. de Maintenon, whom he had secretly 
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married, the King, in an evil hour, revoked the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, ^"^ forbade the public worship of the 
Protestant religion — a foolish and criminal action which de- 
prived the country of thousands of her best citizens, a great 
number of whom took service abroad to avenge the death 
of their brethren. Others crossed the ocean and settled in 
America. 

72. (A) During that dark period in French history 
known as the ''Terror,*' in 1793, some of the provinces rose 
against this frightful rigime. (B) At Nantes, the infamous 
Carrier who had been ordered by the revolutionary govern- 
ment to suppress the insurrection, made himself odiously 
notorious. (C) He conceived the plan of drowning the in- 
surgents by packing them on boats provided with a scuttle 
which was opened in mid-stream. (D) These are Carrier's 
famous noyades. (£) This human monster had also men 
and women bound together and thrown into the water; he 
chose to be facetious in his ferocity ; he called this mode of 
execution "republican marriages." 

66. menhir me nir. — dolmen dol mene. — Nantes nante. — (A) fill 
...with see i (D) covered with, etc. — (B) journey through trans- 
late 'cross.* — to be seen use active voice in the Infinitive. — there 
stood use se trouver omitting 'there.* — meet with omit 'with.* — 
twenty tons translate 'twenty thousand kilogrammes.* — (C) at ran- 
dom au hasard; d Vaventure. — some. . .others translate 'the ones 
. . .the others.* — as they are called use active voice with on, — at one 
time... at another tantot.. .tantot — in a circle see 4 (B) these 
sentiments are expressed in. — others use definite article. — (D) 
there are still others express 'of them*; see 6 (^A) vessels thcft 
come, etc., and 2 (C) many others. — lying use past participle.-^ 
flat a plat. 

67. (A) if we may judge express 'of it* before the verb. — 
any in a negative sentence see 28 (^B) any reverence. — (B) in the 
open a del ouvert; en plein air. — served for 'for* translate A. — 
may still be seen see 29 (5) everybody may not know, use re- 
flective voice. — hollowed out of 'out of translate 'into.* — (C) al- 
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though the distance is see 27 {D) although, etc. — something... 
grand. ..odd, etc., see 24 (C) nothing remarkable; repeat preposi- 
tion. — at least du moins and au moins are not strictly synonymous. 
Du moins should be used when what follows is not exactly in the 
same line of thought as what precedes : si cet enfant est paresseux du 
moins il n'est pas menteur; au moins restricts in a more general way ; 
attendez au moins que la pluie cesse de tomber, — about translate 
'in.' — in the midst see 7 (A) in the middle. — (D) not far see 52 
(D) not wisely. — one use definite article before 'one.* — (E) over 
translate 'more than'; see 10 (E) more than two centuries. — (F) 
a great many have translate 'a great number,' with the 
verb in the singular or plural according as it is made 
to agree with nombre (s.) or with pierres (/>.). — for baild- 
ing purposes translate 'to build houses'; see i {A) to visit. 
— there are still many left translate 'there remain still many* 
('there' il, with verb of course in sing.) ; express 'of them* before 
the verb. — (G) now distinguish between or conjunction, to intro- 
duce an explanation of a preceding proposition, and maintenant 
adverb of time. — such a vast see 13 (C) that such poor soil 

68. (A) it is supposed use active voice with on. — thought to honour 
see 34 (A) if you want to see. — so to spetilL pour ainsi dire. — (B)at all 
events de toute jagon; quoi qu'il en soit. — on a moonlight night trans- 
late 'by a night of moonlight.' — rather disquieting 'rather' translate 
'enough.'— all things translate 'all that which.'— it is not surprising 
if 'if translate 'that'; see 4 (B) it is not strange, etc.— crosses the 
moor. ..only with trembling place verb between ne...que; 'with* 
translate 'in* with the present participle.— evil translate 'a misfor- 
tune.'— if he should encounter one use Imparfait after si when the 
preceding (or following) verb is in the Conditional: je le croirais 
si je le voyais; si je le voyais, je le croirais. 

69. (A) look upon translate 'treat/— (B) on the other hand d*un 
autre coti; d'autre part.— may be called a virtue see 29 (B) every- 
body may not know; use reflective voice; add 'by the name of before 
'virtue'; 'by* de.—(C) takes the place of translate 'replaces.'— (D) 
with it see 6 (A) vessels that come, etc. — is served use active form 
with on. 

70. (A) you might translate 'one could.*— in point of sous le 
rapport de; en maticre de.—(B) on holidays omit 'on*.— in the 
open air en plein air.— i% held translate 'takes place.*— whole vil- 
lages use entier after the noun.— (C) in the same way de la 
meme manicre or fagon.—CD) is bound to disappear translate 'will 
inevitably disappear.'— advance translate 'advent.*— in all prob- 
ability 'in' translate 'according to.'— Breton folk translate 'Bretons.' 
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71. (A) Nantes (nante), an important commercial city see 
I (A) Rouen, the capital. Both of these adjectives would usually be 
placed after the noun, and the adjective to use first will be the one 
which imparts to the noun its special character, viz: 'commercial.' 
— (B) here translate 'it is here that.' — all over par tout. — (C) 
wanted to re-establish see 34 (A) if you want to see. — (D) had 
grown translate *had become'; see 17 (B) came. — possibly trans- 
late 'perhaps.' — evil hour heure nefaste. — number of whom see 
IS (B) J^^ walls of which. — others see 2 (C) many others, 

72. (A) French history translate 'history of France'; see S (A) 
the coffibined English, etc. — known as translate 'called.' — (B) who 
had been ordered by the . . . government use the active voice with 
'government' for subject; 'who' then becomes indirect object 'to 
whom'; see 26 (A) the Tiers . . . assembled. — ^made himself . . . noto- 
rious see 22 (F) to make it acceptable. — (C)in mid-stream translate 
'in the middle of the stream'; see 7 (A) in the middle. — (D) these 
are use ce with the verb in the plural. The real subject comes 
after the verb and ce is in fact the predicate. — (E) had . . . men 
. . . bound see 33 (E) who had the edifice, etc. — and thrown translate 
'who were thrown' using active form with on. — he chose to be 
facetious in his ferocity il avait la plaisanterie feroce. 



XXVI 
LOIRE.— TOURAINE, "THE GARDEN OF FRANCE" 

73. The Loire is the most considerable stream in France, 
owing to the length and direction of its course and the num- 
ber and importance of the tributaries it receives. {A) It 
has its head-water in South-Eastern France, in the depart- 
ment of Ardeche ; its general direction is towards the North 
as far as Orleans ; then it comes back to the South- West at 
Tours and finally flows directly West as far as Saint-Nazaire, 
where it enters the Atlantic Ocean, after travelling nearly 
one thousand kilometres. 

74. {A) The name of Touraine awakens very pleasant 
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images in the minds of those who know that part of France ; 
fertile lands, innumerable orchards of fruit-trees, hillsides 
planted with grape vines, flowery meadows along the banks 
of the Loire, a mild climate, free from all extremes ; it is a 
blessed land and rightly called the "Garden of France." 
This does not mean that it is the most admirable part of it, 
and you will find there neither high mountains, great lakes 
nor rocky shores. The country is almost flat, but nature has 
been most bountiful; the vegetation is luxuriant; varied 
plantations of flowers, fruit and vegetables present to the 
eye the most pleasing spectacle; the woods look like parks 
and the well kept roads seem to be part of some vast private 
estate. 

75. {A) The soil of Touraine was not always what it is 
to-day. {B) The sea must have covered it once, as is 
shown by the enormous accumulation of shells to be found 
when you dig the earth. (C) This accumulation covers 
a surface of thousands of acres, with a thickness varying 
from three to sixty feet. The shells are not whole, but 
crushed fine, forming a matter called falun; like all calca- 
reous substances, this one makes good dressing which the 
peasants use largely. 

76. (A) Tours is, after Paris and Lyons, the city that 
prints the greatest number of books in France ; they all come 
from one single establishment, Mdme's printing-press. (B) 
All the books given at the annual "distribution of prizes" 
in the lycees and colleges, public and private schools, are 
printed and bound here, but others must also be sent to all 
parts of the world, for it is said that this firm can turn out 
ten thousand volumes a day. 

77. {A) Balzac was born in Tours in 1799. He lived 
just fifty years and no doubt he shortened his days by 
his^ tremendous labour, and possibly also by the abuse he 
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made of coffee. Nevertheless he left behind him a monu- 
ment. La Comedie humaine, which, in spite of its glaring 
defects, is perhaps the most powerful literary effort of the 
nineteenth century. 

73. (A) South-Eastem France translate 'in the South-East of 
France.* — as far as translate *until.' — Orleans Orleans or le an. 
— Tours tour. — West prefix 'to the.' — enters translate 'throws itself 
into.' — after travelling translate 'after having travelled,' use par- 
courir. 

74. (A) awakens... in the minds use the singular noun. — free 
from d rabri de. — extremes use the singular. — blessed distinguish 
between bcnij f. benie blessed, in the sense of enjoying felicity, bliss; 
and benft, f. benite, hallowed, consecrated; eau benite , — ^that does 
not mean that it is use Subjunct.;see 40 (A) he cannot be said to have 
completed. — eye translate •look,' 'view.' — seem to be part see 34 (-^) 
if you want to see; 'be' translate 'make' ; see 8 (J5) take refuge and 5 
{B) different parts. 

75» (A) the soil. . .was see 17 (B) this practice came. — (B) must 
have covered use devoir; see 17 {B) this practice came. — as is 
shown by use temoigner in the active voice; place the subject after 
the verb so that it will come next to qu' before the second verb 
'is to be found,' which is also to be in the active voice with on for 
subject; express le before temoigner. — you dig translate 'one digs.' 
— (C) covers translate 'occupies.' — fine tout menu. 

76. (A) Paris pa ri. — Lyons Lyon. — (B) all the books given 

insert 'which are* before 'given' and translate by the active voice 
with on. — others must. . .be sent use the active voice with devoir in 
translation of 'must' and on for subject of the sentence; 'others' then 
becomes object; express 'of them' before the second verb; see 2 (C) 
many others. — a day use par to express time. 

77. (A) was born see 3 (C) this barbarous action took, etc., or 17 
{B) this practice came to us. — no doubt he shortened translate 'there 
is no doubt that,' etc. ; use Indicative mode because a positive state- 
ment is made. — behind him translate 'in dying.' — powerful literary 
efiFort see 71 (^A) Nantes, an important, etc. 
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XXVII 

LA VENDER— CHOUANS.—HOCHE 

78. (A) Following the Loire to the South-West we reach 
the department of Vendee whose name at once arrests our 
attention, because of its uprising against the Revolutionary 
Government (B) Like their neighbours the Bretons, the 
Vendeans are much attached to their ancient customs. (C) 
At the end of the eighteenth century the population was 
composed of nobles, priests and peasants, as in feudal 
times: there was no middle-class; so when the Revolution 
broke out, the Vendeans could not make it out. (D) They 
saw, however, one thing plainly : that their lords and priests, 
whom they sincerely loved, were being sent to the scaffold ; 
and when they heard of the execution of Louis XVI and 
especially the decree issued by the Convention, calling for 
300,000 men to arms, they rose, believing themselves in their 
right to begin civil war. (E) They chose for their leaders 
a teamster named Cathelineau and a game-keeper called 
StofHet; later their bands were commanded by nobles, 
Charrette, Bonchamp, La Roche jacquelein, and others. La 
Roche jacquelein's speech to his men has become historic: 
'If I retreat, kill me; if I advance, follow me; if I die, 
avenge me.' (F) His noble wife has related in her memoirs 
the stirring scenes of which she was an eye-witness and in 
which she took part. 

. 79. (A) At the outset, the Vendeans came out vic- 
torious from their encounters with the Republican troops; 
but when such generals as Kleber and Marceau were sent 
out against them, they met with defeat. The insurrection 
was crushed, but a guerrilla warfare, wafted by isolated 
bands of peasants, succeeded it. (B) They called them- 
selves Chouans, from the name of one of their chiefs, 
Jean Chouan, it is said ; others claim that it is the name of 
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a species of owl and that the Vendeans had adopted the 
hoot of that bird as a rallying-cry in the woods. 

80. Then began an awful system of extermination. (A) 
Vendee was surrounded by sixteen camps ; twelve columns 
travelled through the country in every direction, searching 
the woods and forests and terrorizing the unhappy inhabi- 
tants. (B) In his great historic novel, Quatre-vingt-treise, 
Victor Hugo has given us a most dramatic account of this 
merciless war. (C) Those who have read it may recall a 
chapter that bears the characteristic title of Titans contre 
Giants, in which a savage hand-to-hand fight takes place 
between the Republican soldiers and the Vendeans, by the 
light of a single torch, in the lower hall of a dungeon or 
rather at the bottom of a ditch ; and while this massacre is 
going on, the three little children of the peasant-woman 
Michelle Flechard, Gros-Alain, Rene-Jean and Georgette 
are peacefully sleeping in a room above. 

81. (A) At last the Chouans laid down their arms* 
peace was restored, thanks especially to General Hoche who 
had been put in command of the Republican forces of the 
West. He respected the rights of peaceful citizens and by 
his moderation, more perhaps than by his firmness, he 
deserved the name oi paciUcateur de la Vendee. (B) Hoche, 
like many other celebrated soldiers of the Republic and later 
on of the Empire, was of the most humble origin. He 
was only thirty-one when he died. 

78. (A) reach translate 'arrive at/ — (B) Vendeans Vendiens van 
de ain. — (C) so when the Revolution 'so' meaning accordingly aussi. 

— could not make it out translate 'could understand nothing In it* 
see I (D) in them, — (D) that their lords translate *it is that/ etc. 

— were being sent translate 'were sent/ — heard of translate 
'learnt/ — calling for omit 'for/ — (E) Cathelineau ca te li no. — 
Stofflet sto fle. — Bonchamp bon chan. — La Rochejacquelein 
la roche jake lain. — (F) scenes of which... and in which see 
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15 (B) ■ the zvalls of zMch; *'m which* translate *to which'; see 
10 (C) after which, 

79. (A) such generals as translate 'generals like/ — K16ber 
kle here. — Marceau mar so. — met with defeat translate *were de- 
feated.* — (B) Jean jan. — as a rallying-cry *as* translate 'for*; omit 
article. 

80. (A) surrounded by see 22 (B) his fables are appreciated by. 
— (B) Victor Hugo has given 'given* translate 'made.* — (C) by the 
light 'by* use a ; distinguish between lueur and lumiere ; lueur is not 
so bright a light as lumiere: la lueur du foyer; la lumiere du jour, 
— is going on translate 'continues.* — Gros-Alain gro a lain. — 
Georgette jor jette. 

81. (A) thanks. . .to grace a. — in command translate 'at the head.* 
— (B) later on omit 'on.' 

XXVIII 

BURGUNDY.— LOUIS XI AND THE DUKES OF 
BURGUNDY.— WINES.— BOSSUET 

82. (A) If, from Vendee, we cross France directly to 
the East, we enter Burgundy. (B) About the year 400 of 
our era, a warlike people entered the defiles of the Vosges 
mountains and invaded Gaul. (C) Finding the country to 
their liking, they settled there; these were the Burgundians. 
The Dukes of Burgundy were the powerful rivals of the 
Kings of France. {D) Louis XI, who practiced all his 
life that questionable maxim that "the King who knew not 
how to dissemble, knew not how to reign," waited patiently 
for the opportunity of annexing their domains to the Crown. 
(£) This event took place in 1482, after the death of Charles 
the Bold, who was cunningly embroiled by the crafty mon- 
arch in a war with the Duke of Lorraine, and killed in 
battle. 

83. (A) Before Louis XI mounted the throne, when 
he was yet but the Dauphin (the title given to the Kings' 
eldest sons, from the time of the annexation of the province 
of Dauphine to the royal domain, in 1349), he rebelled 
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against his father, Charles VII, and sought refuge at the 
Court of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. (B) The 
King said then : "My cousin Philip is receiving a wolf that 
will devour his sheep," a prediction which was accomplished. 
(C) This unhappy monarch is said to have let himself starve 
to death for fear of being poisoned by his own son. (D) 
One of Walter Scott's most fascinating romances, Quentin 
Dunvard, contains, as you know, many allusions to the 
events of that period in French history and it is, moreover, 
a most interesting study of the complex character of that 
wily prince. King Louis XL 

84. (A) One cannot speak of Buf gundy without saying 
something of the fine wines that come from this region. 

(B) Next to wheat, the grape vine is the most important 
agricultural product in France. (C) Without entering into 
dry calculations, a few figures will be more eloquent than 
words. Over five million acres are planted with vines 
that yield annually, on an average, sixty million hectolitres 
(an hectolitre contains one hundred quarts) of wine, of 
which twenty millions are exported and sixteen millions con- 
verted into brandy, the greater part of which is also ex- 
ported. (D) There remain therefore only twenty-four mil- 
lion hectolitres for home consumption, or less than one hun- 
dred quarts per capita, since the population of France is 
about thirty-eight million inbabitants ; but everybody does 
not drink wine; in Normandy and Brittany cider is the 
usual beverage, whilst in Northern France it is beer; and 
there are possibly also some Frenchmen who drink only 
water. 

85. (A) Now, if you consider that the sale of all this 
wine brings into the country, allowing for good and bad 
years, two milliards of francs, which are equivalent to eighty 
million English pounds, or four hundred million American 
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dollars, you will readily understand what the cultivation of 
the grape vine means to France. (B) Nor is this all; for 
nothing has been said of the revenue tax, the money ex- 
pended for casks and transportation by land and water. 

86. (A) The vintage or gathering of the grapes takes 
place when the fruit is completely ripe. In some places 
the Mayor appoints the day ; this is called publishing le ban 
des vendanges (a ban is a proclamation). The villagers, 
men and women, assemble, each carrying a basket. In the 
vineyards the grape pickers standing in rows set about cut- 
ting the grapes, and while busily working, they chat, they 
laugh, they sing. (J5) Constantly you hear them calling 
for the hotteurs'y these are the men who carry on their backs, 
strapped to their shoulders, the hottes, or big willow baskets, 
into which the smaller ones are emptied. (C) The scene 
is one of the merriest and most animated one can imagine. 

87. (A) The most famous vineyards, or rather crus, to 
use the technical expression, in Burgundy, are those of the 
Cote d'Or: Chambertinj Nuits^ Romanee, Clos-Vougeot, 
Beaune, Pomard, Volnay; these wines have a world-wide 
fame. (S) Formerly, when regiments going from Dijon 
to Chalon-sur-Saone passed by the Cote d'Or, the buglers 
played their merriest flourishes and the drummers sounded 
their liveliest beats to do honour to. the soil that produced 
such generous wines. 

88. Bossuet, one of the greatest names of the seventeenth 
century, was born in Dijon in 1627. (A) He was bishop 
of Meaux ; "The Eagle of Meaux'' is the name under which 
he was known, because of his superior mind and masterly 
eloquence; just as Fenelon, archbishop of Cambrai and 
Bossuet's contemporary, was called "The Swan of Cambrai," 
because of the softness and finish of his compositions. (J5) 
Bossuet was the most illustrious of prelates and eloquent 
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of writers ; he has left us a number of works among which 
none are more admirable than his Oraisons funebres: that 
of the Princess Henrietta of England, wife of the Duke of 
Orleans and sister-in-law of Louis XIV, who died suddenly 
at the age of twenty-six^ in the full splendour of her youth 
and beauty, and that of the Prince of Conde, a great captain, 
are especially celebrated. In these orations, as well as in all 
others besides, Bossuet applies himself to show to Kings and 
to the great and powerful of the earth, that youth, beauty, 
fortune, position and so-called happiness are only vanities. 
(C) "Death is pitiless and respects neither age nor station, 
but there is consolation for him who believes. God alone is 
great, my brethren, and all the rest is vanity." (D) Such is, 
in a few words, the substance of what Bossuet would say in 
his sermons, addressing the most magnificent of courts, in 
terms of the highest eloquence ; and posterity has preserved 
his words. 

8a. Burgundy Bourgogne see 14 (D) Champagne. — (A) EJast see 
39 (D) the East. — enter Burgundy add *into'; see i (A) of Nor- 
mandy. — (B) about translate 'towards'; see 8 (C) towards the end. 

— Vosges voje. — Gaul Gaule gole. — (C) these were see 72 (D) 
these are and 7 (B) had. — Burgundians Bourguignons hour gui 
nion. — (D) knew not how to omit 'how to.' — waited. ..for omit 
'for.' — (E) Charles the Bold Charles le Temeraire. — war with 
'with' translate 'against' — in battle insert 'a.* 

83. (A) before Louis XI mounted the throne use Subjunctive 
after avant que; insert 'upon'; see 8 (^) in the reign of Louis XIV, 

— Philip the Good Philippe le Bon. — (B) was accomplii^hed use 
reflective voice. — (C) this unhappy monarch is said to have let 
himself see 19 (C) zve are told. — for fear of translate 'in the fear 
of or use de crainte de or de peur de. — (D) Quentin Durward kan 
tain dur var. 

84. (A) cannot see 12 {A) we cannot fail. — fine wines use iin 
to indicate superior quality. — (B) next to translate 'after.'— (C) 
over five million translate 'more than'; see 10 {E) more than two 
centuries. — on an average en moyenne moi yenne. — (D) million 
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hectolitres insert *of/ — home consumption translate *the consump- 
tion of the country'; see i (D) the whole country. — per capita par 
tete; par personne. — is about 'about' environ followed by de. 

85. (A) now see 67 (G) now. — brings into use rapporter a. — 
allowing for good and bad years bon an mal an. — means to 'to' 
translate 'for/ — (B) nor is this all translate 'and this is not all' ; or 
use the expression il y a plus (pronounce pluss in this case). 

86. (A) grapes prefix 'bunches of.' — (B) calling for omit 'for/ 
— (C) the merriest. ..one can imagine see 35 (D) the highest sum 
he ever obtained and 4 (B) such are some, etc., for use of the relative 
pronoun. 

87. (A) Chambertin chan her tain.— Nuits nui.— Clos-Vougeot 
clo vou jo (clos vineyard). — Beaune bone. — Pomard po mar. — 
have a world-wide fame translate 'enjoy a universal fame'; jouir 
is followed by de before the object; jouir du plaisir de la peche. 
— (B) Saone sone. — sounded their liveliest beats use the expres- 
sion battre aux champs, which has no corresponding English mili- 
tary term of general application. 

88. (A) Meaux mo. — Cambrai can bre. — (B) works use oeuvres 
or ouvrages in speaking of literary productions. — none are translate 
'there are none' using the idiom il y a with the negative ne...pas; 
see 2 (B) a great many manufactures; express 'of them' before the 
verb. — twenty-six express 'years'; see 10 (B) for a year. — (C) 
there is consolation insert 'a.' — (D) would say see 49 (5) princes 
zvould not, etc. — addressing use reflective voice with cL — words 
see 16 {A) uttered these words. 

XXIX 

LYONS.— SILK INDUSTRY.— JACQUART 

89. (A) Lyons, on the Rhone, is the second city of 
France by its population, and the first by its industries, 
chief among which is the manufacture of silks. (B) For 
a long time the weaving of fabrics with figures was a slow 
and painful process until a poor artisan of Lyons named 
Jacquart had invented the loom that bears his name, and 
which is now used everywhere, not only for the making of 
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silk materials, but also for wool, cotton and lace stuffs. 
(C) Nearly all the weavers of Lyons work at home and it is 
from their modest lodgings that come forth those beautiful 
fabrics which excite universal admiration. 

90. (A) Here is food for reflection: a homely butterfly, 
of a greyish white or whitish grey, lays a quantity of tiny 
eggs, or seeds, as they are commonly called, which arc 
gathered and made to hatch in a warm place ; great planta- 
tions of mulberry-trees are made to feed the ugly cater- 
pillars that come from the eggs; vast buildings are con- 
structed, in which the atmosphere is kept at an equable 
temperature, and in these establishments, called magnancries 
(magnan is the name of the silk-worm in the South), these 
larvae spin their cocoons, which, after being unwound, pro- 
duce silk. (B) France alone uses more than ten million 
pounds of it a year, and when the silk has been converted into 
tissues, these represent a value of seven hundred million 
francs. 

89. Jacquart ja kar. — (A) Rhone rone. — chief among which 
translate *of which the principal'; see 15 (B) the walls of which, 
— (B) for a long time 'for* translate Muring' ; express *a long time' 
by the adverb. — until a poor artisan. . .had invented see 34 (S) 
until ten years have, etc. — is. . .used active form with on. — (C) at 
. . .home d domicile; or if chez is used see 11 (B) develop in them, 
etc. 

90. (A) here is food for reflection void qui porte d reHechir. — 
which are gathered and made use active voice with both verbs re- 
peating on and the relative pronoun que\ see 4 (B) such are some of 
the subjects) also the active voice with the two following verbs *are 
made,' 'are constructed.' — kept translate 'maintained.' — magnaneries 
ma nia ne ri. — magnan ma nian. — after being see jz {A) after 
travelling. — (B) uses more than ten million pounds 'uses' see 
44 (£) used, and 10 (£) more than two centuries, — a year *a' 
meaning *per' translate by par. 
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XXX 

AUVERGNE.— HOW TO MEASURE THE HEIGHT 

OF A MOUNTAIN.— PASCAL.— AUVER. 

GNATS.— VERCINGETORIX 

91. (A) If you like the sight of mountains and rocks, 
go to Auvergne. (B) You will not find there such ranges 

of. mountains as the Rocky Mountains, the Alps or the 
Pyrenees, but great masses of piled up rocks, of a reddish 
tint; steep slopes, at one time bare and wild-looking, at 
another covered with innumerable flowers which the natives 
gather to sell to the perfumers of Provence; forests of fir, 
pine and beech trees; lakes where once there were craters; 
and a great many mineral springs. The highest point in 
these regions is the Pic de Sancy which has an altitude of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven metres. 

92. (A) How is the height of a mountain measured with 
so much precision, since it is not its slope, but its real per- 
pendicular height that is measured? (B) Everybody may not 
know it. (C) It is done by means of a barometer, an instru- 
ment which is used not only to indicate fair or bad weather, 
but, especially, the gravity of the air. (D) Now the mass 
of air that envelops the earth is less at the top of mountains 
than in the bottom of valleys. (E) If you carry a barom- 
eter from the valley up a mountain, you will notice that 
the mercury keeps falling because the density of the atmos- 
phere decreases as you ascend, so that the column of 
mercury which at sea level usually stands metre 75 centi- 
metres will drop one millimetre, or thousandth part of a 
metre, for every ten metres that you go up. (F) The 
height of a mountain may also be ascertained from the 
length of its shadow. (G) The phenomenon of the decrease 
in weight of the air, in proportion as you ascend, had been 
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well Studied by Pascal, who carried on a number of experi- 
ments on those lines in Auvergne, his native province. 

93. Blaise Pascal was born in 1623. (A) He was a 
most precocious child. (B) A treatise on conic sections 
which he wrote at the age of sixteen astonished even the 
philosopher Descartes ; but Pascal is better known to us as 
an eloquent writer and a profound moralist than as a physicist 
or mathematician. He has left two master-pieces of French 

• 

prose, in the classic style : the Provinciales and the Pensees. 
(C) The first is an attack against the Jesuits, written in the 
form of letters — there are eighteen altogether — six of which 
are addressed to the Reverend Fathers themselves; in the 
second work the author endeavours to show that religion is 
not contrary to reason and that it is both venerable and 
lovable. (D) The doubts, anxieties and moral sufferings 
which Pascal has expressed in this book, especially when he 
faces the awful 'unknown beyond,' impart to it a character 
of grand poetry ; one short sentence will help to indicate the 
tone of it: 'the eternal silence of infinite spaces appalls me.' 
(E) You may have met with the expression I'abime de 
Pascal, which is used in speaking of a social or moral 
problem, absolutely insoluble. (F) It owes its origin to a 
sort of hallucination to which Pascal was a prey after a run- 
away accident, in which he came near losing his life, and 
that always showed him on his left side a yawning abyss 
ready to swallow him up. 

94. In Auvergne, in the villages remote from cities, 
lives a population free from all admixture and with a very 
distinct character. (A) The men are tall and vigorous, 
with broad shoulders and long faces; they are hard-work- 
ing, abstemious, obstinate, and eager for gain. When, at 
the end of autumn, they have gathered their crop of wheat, 
rye, or buck-wheat, they leave their mountains and travel 
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through France, taking up the most laborious occupations, 
such as those of porters, water-carriers, tinkers and peddlers. 
Some settle in the large cities where they still preserve some- 
thing of their manners and language, wearing big black felt 
hats and pronouncing the letters 5 and c like ch in French: 
chochichon for saucisson for instance. This patois is called 
charabia, (B) By dint of work and economy, or rather 
privation, they often succeed in amassing a small fortune; 
then they almost invariably return to their native country, 
where, the first thing they do, is to buy land; that is the 
Auvergnat's passion, as it is, after all, of all French peasants, 
in whose eyes la terre is something sacred. 

95. (A) When Julius Csesar conquered Gaul, it was in 
Auvergne, then called Arvernia, that he met with the most 
desperate resistance. (B) The Gallic chief, Vercingetorix, 
maintained unto the last the independence of the country. 
After defeating Julius Caesar, he was vanquished in his 
turn ; he then shut himself in Alesia, and after a long siege, 
he surrendered in the hope of saving the lives of his com- 
panions; he was taken captive to Rome where he died. 
(C) A colossal statue has been erected to him at Alise, a 
village in Burgundy, where it is believed that the ancient 
city of Alesia once stood. 

gi. Auvergne 6 ver gne; see 14 (D) Champagne. — Auvergnats 
6 ver nia. — Vercingetorix ver sain je to riks. — (A) to Auvergne 
see 5 (C) to America. — (B) such chains... as tel, telle, tels, telles 
que cannot be separated; place the noun first preceded by des. — at 
one time. ..at another see 66 (C) at one time, etc. — natives trans- 
late 'inhabitants.' — sell express *them' before the verb. 

92. (A) is . . . measured use active voice with on preceded by eu- 
phonic /. — real perpendicular height place the noun between the 
two adjectives, using veritable in translation of 'real.' — (B) may not 
know it see 29 (5) everybody may not, etc. — (C) it is done 'it* 
meaning 'this' or 'that thing' is expressed by cela ; use reflective voice. 
— by means of au moyen de. — is used to translate 'serves' with r,. 
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# 

— (D) less distinguish between the comparative adjective moindre 
qualifying a noun and the adverb moins modifying a verb. — (E) 
keeps falling translate 'continues to fall'; use a. — as meaning 
'in proportion as' a mesure que. — stands translate 'indicates.' — will 
drop use Present Indicative ; express de before the noun. — for every 
ten metres translate 'by ten metres.' — (F) may... be ascertained 
see 29 (B) everybody may not, etc.; use the next verb in the reflec- 
tive voice. — from meaning 'according to' d'aprcs. — (G) on those 
lines dans ce sens; dans cette direction. 

93. (A) a most precocious child translate 'a child of the most pre- 
cocious.' — (B) treatise on 'on' translate 'of.' — Descartes de carte. 
— (C) in the form of sous forme de. — both see 31 (C) both. — (D) 
the. ..unknown beyond see 2 (B) printed cloths. — (E) is used 
use active voice with on. — (F) a prey en proic. — came near trans- 
late 'was on the point of; or if faillir is used see 34 {A) if you want 
to see. — his life use definite article. — on his left side use a. 

94. (A) with broad shoulders use a and repeat it before the next 
noun. — long faces use the singular. — (3) by dint of a force de; 
repeat the preposition. — the first thing... is to buy see 3 (B) the 
first is. 

95- (A) Julius Caesar Jules Cesar jule ce zar. — (B) unto the last 

translate 'until the end.* — in his turn use d. — Alesia a le zia. — 
saving the lives of use the singular; 'of translate 'to.' — (C) Alise 
a lize. — it is believed use active voice r-nth on. 

XXXI 

LIMOUSIN.— CERAMICS.— BERNARD DE PALISSY 

96. {A) At the West of the mountains of Auvergne, 
between the basins of the Loire and the Garonne, stretches 
the country formerly called Limousin; its soil is generally 
poor and sterile, although it does produce excellent hay; 
fine cattle are also to be seen there. {B) But the French 
peasant seldom consumes the best of what he cultivates or 
raises. (C) So the Limousin — the name of the inhabitant as 
well as of the province — lives on black bread, buck-wheat 
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cakes and potatoes ; and even this humble fare fails 
him sometimes and he might run the risk of starving if 
nature had not given him the chestnut tree. The chestnut 
is a blessed tree, for most of the country-people feed almost 
solely on its mealy fruit, which takes the place, for them, of 
bread, vegetables and even meat, almost an unknown luxury 
in this region; whilst its wood provides good building 
timber, vine sticks, laths and hoops. 

97. (A) Limoges, the capital of the province, is re- 
nowned for its pottery, or, if you prefer a more learned term, 
its ceramics, which, after all, is only the Greek expression 
for the potter's art. This art goes back to the most ancient 
ages of the world, from the making of the coarsest bricks 
to that of the most delicate porcelain. (B) The first man 
who grew tired of drinking water in the hollow of his hand 
or from the spring itself, and fashioned a clay vessel which 
he baked in the sun, may be considered as the inventor of 
pottery. (C) Clay being such a common matter, the differ- 
ent articles of pottery must have been very numerous at an 
early age, and we know that the Egyptians and Greeks 
carried this art to a perfection which has not been surpassed. 

98. (A) During the Middle Ages, the potter's art had 
fallen very low ; however, at Faenza, in Italy, towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, a kind of glazed pottery was 
made that has since been called faience. (B) Now, three 
centuries later, an obscure artisan bearing a very fine name, 
Bernard de Palissy, who had travelled extensively and had 
been a painter on glass, an architect and a land-surveyor, 
came to settle with his large family in Saintes, the capital 
then of Saintonge. (C) One day he was shown an earthen 
cup enamelled or glazed, which no doubt came from Italy. 
(D) He was struck by this work and noticing that painting 
on glass was not being practiced as much as heretofore, he set 
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to work to discover the secret of this enamel which the 
Italians themselves had lost. We have here a remarkable 
example of what may be accomplished by the force of an 
unconquerable will, even without any help. 

99. (A) Bernard de Palissy has related himself in his 
book, de VArt de terrc, his efforts, struggles, misery, dis- 
couragement, followed by new ardour and new hopes. {B) 
He learnt chemistry, such as it was then, constructed fur- 
naces, crushed, pulverized, mixed and melted different clays ; 
he spent what little money he had and wasted his health; 
his neighbours accused him of counterfeiting; his friends 
jeered at him and he laughed with them to conceal his 
suffering; his wife worried him and reproached him for 
their poverty. (C) Once, unable to pay the only workman 
he employed, he gave him his clothes ; another time, having 
reached the limit of his resources, and seeing the fire of his 
furnace on the point of going out for want of wood, he 
threw into it the furniture and even the flooring of his room 5 
but the enamel was either too hard or too liquid, or the 
coal and ashes were mixed with the enamel, or something 
was wrong. {D) This went on for sixteen years: sixteen 
years of hopes renewed and deceived, until at last Bernard 
could exclaim, like Archimedes of old, when he discovered 
the specific gravity of bodies : "Eureka !" 

100. {A) He then repaired to Paris and worked for 
King Henry II and his successors ; he made beautiful glazed 
pottery, dishes, cups, water-pitchers, vases adorned with 
flowers, animals, shells, wonderfully imitated by means of 
clay and an enamel of varied colours. {B) To-day you may 
admire in museums specimens of the poor potter's handi- 
craft that are worth their weight in gold. The Chinese 
and Japanese made very precious articles of porcelain, with 
a white and absolutely pure clay, called kaoline, which was 
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unknown in Europe. (C) Some, quite similar, was dis- 
covered by chance in Saxony, and very soon the porcelains 
de Saxe acquired great celebrity. {D) Meanwhile, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, large deposits of 
kaoline were discovered in France, in the province of 
Limousin ; and it is from that time that the celebrated manu- 
facture of Sevres, near Paris, assumed the importance 
which has made of it the first establishment in the world 
for the production of porcelaines de luxe. 

96. Limousin li mou zain. — (A) are. ..to be seen use active voice 
with on. — (B) consumes distinguish between consommer to con- 
sume, and consumer to destroy, as by fire. — what he cultivates or 
raises translate 'that which* and repeat it; see 5 (C) all that is 
known. — (C) so translate 'accordingly.* — lives on *on* use de. — if 
nature had not use ne alone (without pas or point) after si meaning 
'unless.' — feed... on use de. — takes the place translate 'replaces.* 

97. (A) Limoges li moje. — renowned for or 'by.* — (B) from the 
spring itself a meme la source (d meme applies to the containing 
object itself: boire h meme la boutetlle). — (C) must have been use de- 
voir; see 3 (C) this barbarous execution took, etc., or 17 (JB) this prof- 
tice came. 

98. (A) was made use active voice with on. — faience fa yance 
—(B) Bernard ber nar.— extensively translate 'much.'— a paintet 
see 22 i^A) La Fontaine who was a native. — large family 'large* 
translate 'numerous.* — in Saintes saintej see 10 (^) here we are in 
Calais. — (C) he was shown use active voice with on. — no doubt 
translate 'without doubt' or 'without any doubt.*— (D) struck by 
see 22 (B) his fables are appreciated by. — was not being practiced 
use reflective voice. 

99. (A) followed by see 22 (B) his fables are appreciated by.— 
new hopes see 18 (B) nezu roads; distinguish between esperance 
the expectation of some good that will befall us: V esperance est le 
pain du malheureux; and espoir the simple fact of hoping: le mede- 
cin dit qu'il n'y a plus d'espoir .—(B) what little money translate 
'the little*; see 13 (A) a little, and 2 (B) a great many manufactures. 
— reproached him for use the indirect personal pronoun and omit 
'for.* — (C) for want of faute de. — was wrong ne marchait pas: 
n'allait pas.—(D) went on for translate 'lasted* or 'continued dur- 
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ing/ — like Archimedes of old translate *like formerly Archimedes' 
Archimede ar chi mede. 

loo. (A) by means of au moyen de. — (B) weight in gold pesant 
d'or. — (C) some. . .was discovered use active voice with on; express 
*of it.' — by chance par hasard. — Saxony Saxe. — great celebrity 
insert *a/ — (D) from that time *from' translate *since.* — assumed 
translate 'took'; see 3 (C) this barbarous action took, etc., or 17 (5) 
this practice came. 
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BORDEAUX.— GASCOGNE.— HENRY IV.— PYRE- 
NEES.— CHANSON DE ROLAND 

loi. {A) The former province of Guyenne, of which 
the capital is Bordeaux, is as famed for its wines as Bur- 
gundy. Who has not heard of Chdteau-Laifite and 
Chateau'Margaux, of Graces or Scuuterne? (B) This coun- 
try once belonged to the English, owing to the marriage of 
Eleanore of Guyenne with Henry of Plantagenet, and it 
was probably here that the English first learned to appre- 
ciate good claret. (C) Let us leave the Garonne, one of the 
great streams of France, that runs through Bordeaux, and 
direct our steps towards Gascony and the Pyrenees, a range 
of mountains which extends from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean, between France and Spain, over a length of 360 
kilometres. (D) If you should ascend to the summit of one 
of these mountains, your efforts would be rewarded by the 
sight of a wonderful panorama, provided the weather was 
clear. 

102. (A) In all directions, the eye encounters peaks 
dazzling with snow which take on,, at sunset, rosy and 
violet hues ; bare rocks over-hanging precipices ; dark for- 
ests of beech and pine trees; lakes, torrents, water-falls 
tumbling from tier to tier in a fine dust or light mist ; pas- 
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tures in which many herds are grazing ; gorges inhabited by 
bears ; crests upon which may be seen bounding the chamois 
called isard in the Pyrenees. (5) Farther down are to be 
found springs, torrents of more consequence, which, rolling 
from rock to rock, finally end at the foot of the mountains, 
where they form broad but shallow streams. (C) In the 
valleys, the alluvial soils, that is to say, those formed by the 
deposits of slimy matter swept down by the torrents, are 
extremely fertile, and it is a curious thing to see bits of 
vineyards and patches of wheat and barley one above another 
and sometimes in such steep places that, in order to do their 
harvesting, the men have to make themselves fast to a 
rope. 

103. (A) At the West, towards the Bay of Biscay, is 
the province of Beam, whose capital is Pau, a pretty town 
well known to Americans and Englishmen, who like its de- 
lightful climate. Gascons are noted for their shrewdness 
and rash bravery. (5) The cadets de Gascogne were the 
true soldiers of fortune and the names of d'Artagnan and 
Cyrano de Bergerac are familiar to all readers of French 
literature. Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, who later 
on mounted the throne under the name of Henry IV, was 
a Gascon. (C) It has been said of him that he is the only 
King whose memory the people have preserved. (D) To- 
gether with his minister Sully, he applied himself to repair 
the evils caused by the religious wars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was contemplating vast projects for the weal of 
his country when he was stabbed, in 1610, by a wretched 
assassin named Ravaillac. (£) No doubt this fanatic be- 
lieved he was doing a meritorious action in killing a prince 
who was suspected of being a Protestant at heart, in spite 
of his abjuration. 

104. The inhabitants of this interesting country have a 
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physiognomy quite apart, very different from that of the 
people of the plain. (A) They have preserved the manners, 
bravery and independent spirit of their ancestors, the old 
mountaineers who, at the very opening of French history, 
defended so stubbornly the defiles of the Pyrenees against 
Charlemagne himself. (B) According to the legend, it was 
in one of these passes, at Roncevaux, that Roland, the 
great emperor's nephew, with his companions, his friend 
Oliver and Archbishop Turpin, had to sustain the furious 
onslaught of the Saracen army, but it appears that the 
historical fact, as related by Eginhard in his Life of Charle- 
magne, is that Roland succumbed to the vengeance of the 
Basques who pierced the French with their arrows and 
rolled heavy rocks down upon them, so that out of twenty 
thousand men not one man escaped. 

105. (A) The greatness of this struggle, the reputation 
of the hero who met with his death in it, the exalted idea that 
friends and foes had of his strength and courage, have left 
traces in these mountains. (B) Always according to tradi- 
tion, Roland, before expiring, repeatedly tried to break 
his trusty sword, Durandal, by striking it against the rocks, 
and failing in the attempt placed it on the ground by the 
side of his olifant, or horn, and lay down upon it, his face 
turned towards the infidels. (C) The traveller is shown 
to-day the breach made in the stone by the good blade ; and 
while he may smile at this poetic fiction, he involuntarily 
recalls to his mind the heroic Roland and the treacherous 
Ganelon who enticed him into the dangerous defile; he 
pictures to himself the dusky Saracens, posted on the 
heights, and Charlemagne, the noble emperor with the white 
beard, who, far off in the plain, hears the sound of the horn 
and hurries to the rescue of his nephew ; for so bold a Knight 
as Roland must indeed be in desperate plight before he 
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would call for aid. (D) Such an event naturally inspired 
the imagination of poets ; accordingly, it has been recounted 
at length in the Chanson de Roland, the oldest and finest of 
those early epic poems called Chansons de geste, written of 
course, in the language of the day, that is to say the langue 
d'otl, (E) In its primitive and crude form, it is neverthe- 
less a masterpiece of narrative poetry. (F) For ages it 
remained unknown until it was published in modern French, 
in 1837, from the Oxford manuscript written in the twelfth 
century. (G) Its author was supposed to have been one 
Turoldus, because the Chanson de Roland ends with this 
line: 

a fait la Geste que Turoldus declinet, 

"Here ends the Geste or Chronicle which Turoldus 'relates* 
or 'completes,' " but it is now believed that that was prob- 
ably the name of a jongleur or strolling minstrel. 

loi. (A) former translate, 'ancient/ — Guyenne gui enne (gu as in 
'guilt'). — Bordeaux bordo. — famed for or 'by.' — Margaux mar go. 

— Graves grave. — Sauteme so terne. (B) Plantagenet plan ta 
je ne. (C) Pyrenees Pyrenees pi re ne. — Atlantic Atlantique. — 
Mediterranean Mediterranee. — Spain Espagne ess pa gne. (D) pro- 
vided the weather was see 13 (C) provided the sun be, etc. 

102. (A) eye translate 'sight.' — take on omit 'on.' — in which 
many herds are grazing see 23 {A) the fable in which and 7 (A) 
where Malherbe was born; use 'numerous' in translation of 'many' 
and see 15 (C) bearing delicate carvings. — (B) farther down trans- 
late simply 'lower.' — are to be found use active voice with /'on; 
or reflective voice. — more consequence translate 'more important.' 

— finally end use simply aboutir. — (C) those formed insert 'which 
are' after 'those.' — matter use plural. — it is a curious thing to see 
translate 'it is curious,' etc., with de before the verb; see 4 (B). 
it is not strange, etc. — one above another translate 'the one... the 
other'; see 15 (D) over the gates. — have to make themselves fast 
translate 'are obliged,' etc. ; use de. 

103. (A) at the West... is use se trouver. — the Bay of Biscay 
le Golfe de Gascogne. — Beam be arne. — Pau p6. — (B) d'Artagnan 
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dar ta nian. — Bergerac ber je rak. — all readers translate 'those who 
read.' — (C) the only king whose memory the people have pre- 
served see 15 (B) the walls of which; 26 {A) the Tiers with... 
at their head assembled; 25 (B) the first meeting of which mention 
is made. — (D) together with de concert avec. — (E) believed he 
was doing see 2^ {A) that he has not the talents he thinks he has, 

104. (A) manners distinguish between mceurs manner of living, 
customs and usages (also morals), and manidres which refers more 
to breeding. — old translate 'ancient* — at the very opening tout au 
dSbut or commencement. — (B) Roncevaux ron ce v6. — Roland 
ro Ian. — Oliver Olivier o li vie. — Saracen Sarrasin sa ra zain. — as 
related translate 'such as it is related.' — Eginhard e ji nar. — 
Basques basske. — out of omit *out.' — not one use pas with ne be- 
fore the verb. 

105. (A) had use se faire (also avoir). — (B) failing in the at- 
tempt translate 'not being able to succeed in it,* using the idiom en 
venir a bout; or reussir. — on the ground a terre; par terre; sur le 
sol. — by the side d, cote. — upon it see 41 (£) the streets above 
them. — (C) is shown use active voice with on. — while he may smile 
at translate 'while smiling of; distinguish between tout en before a 
present participle and tandis que followed by a subject: tandis qu'il 
souriait. — recalls to his mind translate 'thinks of; see 12 (C) 
think of. — with the white beard 'with' translate d. — far off au loin. 
— before he would call for translate simply 'to call'; see i (A) to 
visit; 'for' translate d. — (D) at length tout au long. — (E) it is 
nevertheless elle n'en est pas moins. — (F) for ages 'for' translate 
'during.' — until it was translate 'before being.' (avant is followed 
by de before the Infinitive and by que before the Subjunctive.) — 
(G) supposed to have been one Turoldus translate 'to be a cer- 
tain Turoldus,' etc.; see 34 (A) if you want to see. — ends with 
translate 'ends by.' — it is now believed active voice with on. 
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XXXIII 

LANGUEDOC AND PROVENCE.— PREPONDER- 
ANCE OF FRENCH OVER OTHER DIALECTS 

io6. (A) We have now arrived at the province of 
Languedoc and close by is Provence. (B) In the Middle 
Ages two languages were spoken in France: South of the 
Loire, people said oc for 'y^s/ and North oil, and thus the 
two languages were called langue d'oc and langue d'otl, 
according to the custom of the times of designating a tongue 
by the word of affirmation. Dante for instance calls Italian 
*la langue de si.' The langue d'oc, also called Provenqd, 
was used by the troubadours or poets of the South, and the 
langue d'dil by the trouveres or poets of the North. Each 
of these tongues was subdivided into several dialects as the 
Picardj Norman, or Burgundian. (C) The French dialect 
was spoken in that part of the country called Ile-de-France, 
which was bounded at the North by Picardy, South by 
Orleanais, East by Champagne and West by Normandy. 
(Z?) In the Middle Ages a Frenchman was distinctly an 
inhabitant of the Ile-de-France ; and if French has prevailed 
over other dialects and become sole master, that is owing- 
to political and historical reasons. (£) If, for instance, a 
Duke of Normandy had been chosen King at the expense 
of a Duke of France, Norman would have been the language 
of the country, and Rouen, instead of Paris, might have 
been the capital. 

107. (A) A dialect should not be mistaken for a patois; 
a dialect is a subdivision of a language, as Irish and 
Welsh, which are only dialects of the same tongue, the 
ancient Celtic; whereas a patois is a provincial manner of 
•speaking in use especially among peasants and the working 
classes. (B) At the same time it should not be forgotten 
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that the patois spoken today in France are not, as is com- 
monly supposed, simply murdered French, but that they 
come directly from the dialects spoken and written in the 
different provinces, between the tenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies ; that these dialects have all had their own literature, 
and a very rich one, which neighbouring nations believed 
worthy of imitation or translation; and that they were all 
equal to French which finally prevailed, as it has already 
been stated, owing to purely historical and political causes. 
After this digression brought about by the name of Langue- 
doc, revenons a nos moutons. 

io8. (A) You can readily distinguish by his physique 
the man of the South from the man of the North. (B) 
The former has black eyes, black hair, sometimes woolly, 
and a tawny skin; he is generally of average or small 
stature ; his motions are quick and he speaks rapidly, strongly 
accentuating his words. The latter is usually tall and fair, 
with light complexion and blue eyes; he is more temperate 
in his gestures and slower of speech. (C) This distinction 
is more marked in the people of Gascogne, Languedoc and 
.Provence. A Provengal has the liveliest of imaginations; 
in his conversation he uses an eloquence which carries you 
away ; his mirth is noisy and his exuberance of spirits stuns 
you. (D) Daudet's Tartarin is an exaggeration, a carica- 
ture, to be sure, but, like all caricatures, it yet retains a 
resemblance to the original ; and being himself a Provencal, 
it may be supposed that he knew his countrymen. (£) He 
attributes this peculiarity of the Southern temperament, you 
will remember, to the dazzling sun of Provence, which 
shines every day in a spotless sky and produces upon the 
inhabitants this exHilarating effect; just as rain, fogs and 
mists may be said to dampen the spirits of Northern people. 

109. For a long time a difference of race and religion 
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separated the South from the North. (^) At the beginning 
of the thirteenth century a terrible crusade, in which Count 
Simon de Montfort signalled himself by his cruelty, was 
undertaken against the Albigenses. (B) The Albigenses 
were a population living around Albi, in Languedoc, who 
worshipped God without any outward display. (C) Their 
heresy was crushed, the royal domain was aggrandized, the 
unity of the country prepared and the French language was 
carried as far as the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on 
the other hand, the brilliant Provencal civilization perished ; 
the langue d'oc is still spoken by the people, but Provengal 
literature may be said to have disappeared in spite of tho 
efforts to resuscitate it which have been made in our day 
by such modern troubadours as Mistral, Roumanille, Auba- 
nel and other felibres, as these dialectic poets are called. 

no. {A) The spread of the French language has closely 
followed the conquests of the Kings of France and each 
time that a new territory was added to the Crown, French 
gradually took the place of the dialect spoken in the con- 
quered province, not by the fact of the conquest, but follow- 
ing this general law that, when a foreign people settle on 
conquered territory, it is the language of the more civilized 
of the two nations which imposes itself upon the other. {B) 
The question of victor and vanquished has nothing to do 
with it. (C) After the Romans had conquered Gaul, Latin 
became the language of the country, not because the Romans 
were the stronger, but because they were the more civil- 
ized. {D) Had not these same Romans conquered Greece? 
(£) Yet they had to learn Greek, whilst Athens never 
learned Latin. (F) When the Franks had conquered 
Roman Gaul, they had to learn Latin and they never suc- 
ceeded in imposing the Teutonic language on their van- 
quished enemies; any more than under German rule, the 
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people of Lorraine will ever be made to speak anything but 
French. 

io6. Provence pro vance. — (A) close by tout d cote; tout prbs; 
tout proche. — is use se trouver, — (B) South, North prefix *at the.' 

— times use the singular. — (C) was spoken use reflective voice. — 
(D) and become translate 'and if it has become'; see 17 {B) came 
— (E) at the expense of aux depens de, 

107. (A) should not be mistaken for use falloir in the Present 
Indicative and the following verb in the active voice ; *to mistake for' 
confondre avec. — Irish irlandais. — Welsh gallois ga loi. — (B) 
at the same time *at the' translate en without the article. — 
murdered French 'murdered' translate icorche; see 2 (B) printed 
cloths. — rich one instead of 'one' repeat the noun. — finally pre- 
vailed translate 'ended by previailing.' — stated translate 'said.' 

108. (A) you can readily translate 'it is easy to'; see 4 (B) it is 
not strange, etc.; 'to' dc. — (B) the former see 22 (C) the latter, — 
skin or 'complexion.' — slower of speech translate 'his speech is 
slower'; or 'he speaks more slowly.' — (C) his exuberance of spirits 
omit 'of spirits.' — (D) to be sure translate 'without doubt'; see 
57 {B) without reason. — being himself a Provencal translate 'as 
Daudet was/ etc.; see 22 {A) La Fontaine who was a native. — it 
may be supposed that he knew use active voice with on; see 
29 (B) everybody may, etc., and 4 (/i) know. — (E) you will re- 
member use le with se rappeler and en with se souvenir. — every 
day translate 'all the days.' — dampen the spirits of Northern 
people translate 'cause depression in people of the North'; see 
II (B) develop in them. 

109. (A) Albigenses Albigeois al bi joi. — Montfort mon for. — 
(B) display translate 'worship, cult' — (C) brilliant Provencal 
civilization place the noun between the two adjectives; adjectives of 
nationality always follow the noun. — is still spoken use reflective 
voice. — may be said to have use the active voice with on and que, 

— in our day de nos jours. 

no. (A) imposes itself upon 'upon' translate a. — (B) with it 
see I (D) in them. — (C) after in construction with a verb is fol- 
lowed by que with the Indicative (before a present participle 'after 
eating' the past infinitive is used : aprh avoir mangS) . — (D) had not 
these same Romans see 44 (£) might not the English, etc. — 
Romans Romains ro main. — Greece (/a) Grdce. — (E) Greek Grec 
grek.— Athens AthHes a tene.— (F) Franks Francs f ran.— sue- 
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ceeded in use d; see lo (D) the queen succeeded. — Teutonic ten- 
tonne or teutonique. — German allemand alle man. — any more than 
under German rule, the people of Lorraine will ever be made 
to speak anything but translate 'no more than under German rule' ; 
use the active voice with on for subject, *the people of Lorraine' 
thus becoming the indirect object. 

XXXIV 

ALPS.— TRUFFLES 

111. {A) Before crossing the Rhone, we will tarry a 
while on the highest mountains in Europe. (B) The French 
Alps extend from the Mediterranean to the Lake of Geneva, 
over a length of three hundred kilometres. Their masses 
and ramifications cover the v/hole region included between 
the Italian frontier and the valley of the Rhone. (C) Their 
culminating point is Mont-Blanc which has an altitude of 
nearly five kilometres. (Z?) Other summits of this range 
are equally famous: Simplon, Saint-Gothard, Mont-Cenis, 
through which runs a tunnel, Saint-Bernard, on which stands 
the well-known hospice or monastery that serves as an inn 
for travellers, although it is occupied by monks. {E) Here 
it is that the Alpine or Saint-Bernard dogs, a cross between 
the shepherd's dog and the mastiff, are trained by the good 
fathers to help travellers who have lost their way in the 
snow. 

112. You may not have visited the Alps, but the name 
of the mer de Glace is probably known to you through that 
amusing comedy of Labiche, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, 
in which the author shows a true insight of human nature. 
(A) These seas of ice, or glaciers, in the Alps, are from 
twenty to thirty kilometres long, and from one to two and 
one-half broad, and their mean vertical thickness ranges 
from one hundred to six hundred feet. They are formed by 
the accumulated deposits of snow which do not entirely melt 
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every year. (B) Their surface is never smooth, but irregu- 
lar, rough, indented, with here and there wide gullies into 
which, now and then, tourists disappear; sometimes pyra- 
mids and spires of ice remain standing, but oftener the 
whole glacier looks like an agitated sea whose waves have 
suddenly congealed. 

113. (A) The Alps are certainly the most formidable 
barrier that nature ever raised between two peoples, in 
Europe at least; yet they have been repeatedly crossed by 
noted captains with large armies, to conquer Italy or Gaul ; 
Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Francis I and, in more 
modern times, Napoleon. In the midst of the most incredi- 
ble difficulties, Bonaparte quickly crossed the Great Saint- 
Bernard with horse and cannon and fell upon the astonished 
Austrians who never expected to see the French appear by 
such a road. (B) In the Alpes Daiiphinoises (from the 
name of the province of Dauphine), not far from Grenoble, 
its capital, stands the celebrated convent of the Grande Char- 
treuse where the monks distilled, from plants known to them 
alone, the famous cordial. (C) We say 'distilled' and not 
Mistir because, since the breaking up of religious orders in 
France, the Carthusian monks have sought refuge in Spain ; 
so that, in future, every bottle of Chartreuse that enters the 
United States will no longer bear the legend dear to pro- 
tectionists. *made in France/ but *made in Spain.' 

114. (A) Dauphine produces a great number of truf- 
fles; those of Perigord, however, are the most famous and 
fetch the highest price. (B) The truffle is a vegetable 
growth having a flavour and odour quite particular; it is a 
shapeless lump, fleshy and rough, varying in size between a 
walnut and an eggj and black in colour; it usually grows in 
oak or chestnut forests. It is a kind of underground mush- 
room, produced, it is said, by the sting of an insect upon the 
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capHIary roots of trees and especially of oaks. (C) The 
search for truffles is made by means of pigs. (D) The ani- 
mal is allowed to root until the truffle is almost brought to 
li^ht and just as master porker is about to devour the tooth- 
some morsel, a smart rap of a stick on the snout suddenly 
puts an end to his expectations. Dogs are also trained for 
this work, by mixing chopped truffles with their food and 
burying it. 

III. (A) before crossing see 105 (F) until it was. — (B) Alps 
Alpes alpe. — Geneva Geneve. — (C) Mont-Blanc mon blan. — (D) 
Simplon sain plon. — Saint-Gothard sain go tar. — Mont-Cenis mon 
ce ni. — through which runs a tunnel translate 'which a tunnel 
crosses.* — Saint-Bernard sain ber nar. — serves as an inn for trav- 
ellers *as' translate de; see i (D) covered with churches] *for' 
translate a (with the article). — (E) here it'is translate *it is here.' 
— a cross translate *born from a cross.' — help use secourir. 

1 1 a. (A) are from twenty ... kilometres see 15 (B) Hve hundred 
, . . long, etc. — their mean vertical thickness ranges translate 'their 
vertical thickness ranges on an average.' — (B) now and then de 
temps en temps; de temps d autre. — have. . .congealed use reflective 
voice in the Past Conditional. 

113. (A) Hannibal Annihal. — Francis Frangois fran sol. — with 
horse and cannon use the plural; omit article. — (B) known to use 
de. — (C) Carthusian monks simply Chartreux char treu. — in future 
CL Vavenir. — enters the United States use aux\ but en Amerique 
see S (C) to America. — made translate 'manufactured.* 

114. (A) P€rigord m. p€ rigor. — fetch translate 'are sold at' using 
the reflective voice ; or 'obtain.' — highest price use eleve. — (B) vary- 
ing in size translate 'of a size which varies.* — black in color trans- 
late 'of black color.' — (C) the search for truffles is made by means 
of translate 'to discover truffles one makes use of.' — (D) is allowed 
use active voice with on. — just as translate 'at the moment when/ 
translating 'when' by 'where.' — is about translate 'prepares himself ; 
or 'is on the point of.* — puts an end see 8 (5) take refuge. 
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XXXV 

MEDITERRANEAN.— MARSEILLES.— TOULON. 

—NICE 

115. We are once more on the Mediterranean shore. 
No sea is more interesting, from the geographical as well 
as historical point of view. (A) Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, and, in the 
Middle Ages, Venetians, Genoese and Spaniards, in short, 
the most famous nations in history have all settled on her 
shores, shed their splendour in turn and disappeared. (B) 
T}Te, Carthage, and Alexandria, those flourishing cities of 
antiquity, were on the Mediterranean ; Athens and Rome had 
their ports on the same coasts, and Constantinople, through 
the Dardanelles, communicates with it. (C) The dis- 
covery of America has since transferred commercial activity 
in another direction, but nevertheless, the Mediterranean still 
remains the real European sea and even the Northern na- 
tions, especially the English, have not been willing that 
the Southern nations should have full possession of it. 

116. (/i) Marseilles is the first mercantile seaport in 
Europe after London. (B) Take a walk to the docks and 
this is what you will see: thousands of masts shooting up 
in the air; smoke-stacks of all colors, flags of all nations; 
a continuous moving of vessels coming into port and going 
out of it; wharfs loaded with merchandise; a medley of 
sailors and men from all parts of the earth, wearing cos- 
tumes so different from ours, Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Tunisians, Egyptians, etc.; add to this picturesque scene 
the 'Babel of strange heathen languages,' the noisy hilarity 
and exuberant gestures of the Marseillais; throw over all 
this the dazzling sun of Provence and you will have one of 
the most animated and extraordinary spectacles to be found 
anywhere. 
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117. (A) Toulon is the first naval station in France. 
Its situation is superb, at the foot of the Alps, built on 
ground gently sloping towards the sea, at the back of a 
vast bay. (5) Its importance has naturally increased since 
the conquest of Algeria in 1830. (C) It was at Toulon in 
1793, that a young artillery lieutenant, twenty-three years 
old, who had left his native island to seek his fortune on the 
Continent, began his prodigious career; we wish to speak, 
of course, of Napoleon Bonaparte. (D) Nice, which for- 
merly belonged to the House of Savoy, was first ceded to 
France by Italy in 1792 with the rest of Savoy, the inhab- 
itants having expressed their wish to become French. (£) 
After the downfall of the First Empire, when Napoleon was 
no longer to be feared, France was obliged, by the Treaty 
of Paris, to give up Savoy as well as a good many other 
States. (F) It was again ceded to France by Italy in i860, 
as a compensation for the aid given to the Italians in their 
struggle against the Austrians. (G) From the purely polit- 
ical point of view the French committed a blunder in aiding 
the Italians, and the Triple Alliance formed between 
Italy, Germany and Austria, and directed especially against 
France, is one proof more that gratitude is a virtue as rare 
among nations as among individuals. 

u8. (A) Speaking of alliances between nations, the 
one to be desired above all others for the peace of Europe 
is an Anglo-Franco alliance. (B) The political and com- 
mercial relations between France and England, their mutual 
interests, the similarity in the nature of their liberal institu- 
tions, varying only in their form, ought to be a cause of 
rapprochement; but more than that: there exists between 
Jacques Bonhomme and John Bull a closer acquaintance, a 
feeling of good fellowship and a mutual respect not to be 
found between any other two European nations. 

(C) Nice is a delightful city in the winter and spring. It 
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attracts many foreigners and patients, especially consump- 
tives. The hot winds which blow from Africa are tempered 
by the Mediterranean and they give to the place the mildest 
of temperatures. 

115. Marseilles mar se ye. — (A) Egyptians Egyptiens e jip siain. 

— Hebrews Hehreux e breu. — Phoenicians Pheniciens fe ni siain. 
Carthaginians Carthaginois car ta ji noi. — Venetians Vinitiens 
ve ni siain. — Genoese Genois je noi. — Spaniards Espagnols ess pa 
niol. — in short href. — shed translate 'have shed.' — (B) Tyre Tyr. 

— Carthage car taje. — Alexandria Alexandrie a lek san dri. — 
through the Dardanelles 'through' translate 'by.'— (C) real Euro- 
pean sea 'real' translate 'true'; see 109 (C) brilliant Provengal civil- 
isation. — nations ... have not been willing that ... should have 
use the Subjunctive after a verb expressing wish, will, desire, used 
negatively or positively. Observe concordance of tenses; see 8 (5) 
no harbour where he could. 

116. (A) London Londres Ion dre. — (B) take a walk use *faire' 
or reflective verb 'se promener.' — you will see express 'there*; see 
I (D) in them. — Turks Turcs. — Armenians Armeniens ar me 
niain. — Tunisians Tunisiens tu ni ziain. — the Babel of strange 
heathen languages translate 'the strange Babel of heathen lan- 
guages.' — to be found translate 'which may be found' using the 
active voice with on; see 35 (D) the highest sum he ever obtained, 

117. (A) first naval station place the noun between the two' ad- 
jectives. — at the back au fond. — (B) Algeria Algerie al je ri; see 
I (A) of Normandy. — (C) old use age de. — seek his fortune see 8 
(B) take refuge. — wish to speak see 34 {A) if you want to see, — 
(D) the house of Savoy Savoie sa voi; see 8 (^) the combined 
English and Dutch fleets. — (E) to be feared use the active voice. — 
(F) as a compensation for en compensation de. — (G) one proof 
more use de phis. 

118. (A) the one to be desired insert 'which is'; use active voice. 

— Anglo-Franco translate 'Anglo-French; sec Introduction, Capital 
Letters. — (B) varying translate 'which vary.' — more than that 
il y a plus (pluss). — Jacques Bonhomme jake bo nomme. — not to 
be found use active voice with on preceded by the relative pronoun. 

— any other two translate 'two other. ..whichever they may be,' 
with the verb in Subjunctive. — (C) in the winter and spring see 
13 (C) in summer. 
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XXXVI 

CORSICA.— THE VENDETTA.— COLOMBA.— 

NAPOLEON 

1 19. The island of Corsica has formed one of the de- 
partments of the country since the Revolution. It was ceded 
to France by the Genoese in 1768. It is a curious land, 
isolated, with its own language, history, traditions and cus- 
toms. (A) French is spoken in the principal towns along 
the coast, in Bastia and Ajaccio, and there civilization has 
penetrated ; but in the interior, in the villages and hamlets, 
ItaHan or rather an Italian patois is used by everyone. (B) 
The natives have remained about the same; they are, as a 
rule, unsociable although hospitable ; they look upon manual 
labour as something not quite honorable and your true Cor- 
sican will carry a gun but never a pick or shovel. (C) He 
does not differ much in that respect from the Scotch High- 
lander who scorns to touch yoiir portmanteau, but who will 
shoulder your gun with delight. 

120. The suUenness and thirst for revenge which char- 
acterize Corsicans are no doubt the outcome of the long 
and tyrannical rule of the Genoese. (A) Harshness and 
cruelty never made men gentle, and when they cannot count 
on any justice from their masters, they are apt to take the 
law in their own hands. This is what happened in Cor- 
sica, the classic land of the vendetta. Every man carried 
a gun; no wrong was forgiven or forgotten. (B) When 
two men were enemies, one of them was sure to fall, sooner 
or later, under the bullet of the other. Then a deadly hatred 
was kindled between the two families ; the son, if there was 
one, if not, a relative, avenged the victim's death by killing 
the murderer or one of his relatives and, in turn, met with 
the same fate at the hands of another avenger. (C) Blood 
called for blood, but not in duel, where at least the two 
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adversaries stood a more equal chance ; in crossing a thicket 
or in an out-of-the way path, even at one's own threshold, 
a shot fired by an invisible gun would reach its victim ; 
and this savage warfare ended only with the extinction of 
one of the families. 

121. Have you read Merimee's Colomha? {A) This 
novel will give you a fair idea of Corsican manners ; more- 
over, it is one of the writer's best works, written in that 
clear language which resembles Voltaire's prose. {B) If, on 
finishing the book you feel disappointed; if you find that 
the author is somewhat disconcerting, that he lacks sensibility 
— for, if he had any, how could he relate with perfect 
serenity the most atrocious crimes? — remember that Meri- 
mee is a well-bred pessimist, who prides himself on dis- 
playing absolutely no emotion. (C) He was too impersonal 
to be a leader, like Victor Hugo or Theophile Gautier ; never- 
theless he has profoundly influenced the Romantic move- 
ment. His style is distinguished for its clearness and con- 
ciseness; he has great power of expression and the char- 
acter of Colomba is probably one of the most lifelike in 
French literature. 

122. {A) Under the influence of French civilization 
and a gentler regime, deeds of violence have become less: 
frequent in Corsica ; but there still remains a lot to be done 
for that country. (5) If it belonged to the English it is 
safe to say that young men would have emigrated there 
and, somehow or other, capital would have been found to 
turn to account the natural resources of the island. Who 
knows Corsica? (C) For most of us it is an unknown 
land ; yet it is only about fifty leagues from Marseilles. (D) 
One would imagine that the fact alone of its being the 
birthplace of Napoleon would draw more travellers there. 
But the French have become 'stay-at-homes'; they don't 
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launch into vast commercial or industrial enterprises as the 
English, and especially the Americans do; moreover they 
are the slaves of routine and bureaucracy. (E) No one is so 
depayse as a Frenchman out of his native country ; he misses 
so many little things which go to make life pleasant that, 
rather than venture abroad in search of fortune, he stays 
at home contented with Horace's aurea mediocritas. Who 
can blame him for it? 

123. It is here that on the fifteenth of August, 1769, 
there came into the world the greatest captain of modern 
times. The history of Napoleon has been told and retold 
hundreds of times ; but it is always new, always fascinating 
and as the years roll on, his fame continues to grow. (A) 
From the stand-point of the moralist. Napoleon is cer- 
tainly not to be held up as a model to future generations; 
but as a strategist, we have to go back to Caesar, Hannibal 
or Alexander to find his equal, whilst as an administrator, he 
is unequalled. (B) His life reads like an epic poem. Start- 
ing out in his career as lieutenant of artillery, he rapidly 
rose to the rank of general ; he was elected first Consul of 
the French Republic and five years later he was proclaimed 
Emperor. He waged war against all the nations of Europe, 
won astonishing victories and met with great reverses. The 
disastrous campaign of Russia; the invasion of France by 
the Allies ; the Emperor's abdication at Fontainebleau ; his 
return from the island of Elba ; his triumphal march through 
France accompanied by four hundred men of his Old Guard 
and those two faithful veterans, Bertrand and Cambronne; 
the flight of Louis XVHI; the re-establishment of the 
Empire for one hundred days; and finally Waterloo; the 
Emperor's captivity at Saint-Helena followed by his death 
on that distant island, a prisoner of the English — what a 
rapid succession of extraordinary events crowded in the life 
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of one single man! (C) History offers nothing like it; and 
while we may deplore Napoleon's ambition, so fatal to his 
country, we cannot help admiring in him the vastest military 
genius and the greatest administrator the world has ever 
seen. (D) His figure towers over the whole nineteenth 
century; whichever way we turn, we are sure to run 
against him: in romance and the drama, in poetry and 
history, on canvas, in marble and in bronze, always and 
everywhere Napoleon ! Listen to Victor Hugo : 

Tu domines notre age ; ange ou demon, qu'importe ? 
Ton aigle, dans son vol haletant nous emporte; 
L'oeil meme qui te fuit te retrouve partout: 
Toujours dans nos tableaux tu jettes ta grande ombre, 
Toujours Napoleon, eblouissant et sombre, 
Sur le seuil du siecle est debout ! 

iig. Corsica Corse. — (A) Bastia bass tia. — Ajaccio a jak cio 
(some say a ja cio). — (B) your true Corsican 'your' translate 'a'; 
*Corsican' Corse. — (C) Scotch Highlander montagnard ecossais, 

— touch to be followed by a. 

120. (A) to take the law in one's own hands se faire justice 
(J soi-meme; use the correct pronoun; see ii {B) develop in them, 
— (B) sooner or later use the positive form *soon or late.* — in 
turn ^ son tour, — (C) stood a more equal chance 'stood' trans- 
late *had'; use the noun and adjective in the plural. — at one's own 
threshold translate *on the very threshold of one's {sa) door/ 

lai. (A) fair idea translate *good' or 'good enough idea* placing 
the adverb first. — manners see 104 {A) manners. — (B) on finish- 
ing use 'in.* — you feel disappointed use reflective voice. — (C) The- 
ophile Gautier teo file go tie. — he has profoundly influenced trans- 
late 'his influence has been profound upon.' — is distinguished for 
use reflective voice; 'for' trauslate 'by.'— great power prefix 'a*; see 
54 {C) power, 

122. (A) a lot translate 'much.'— (B) it is safe to say translate 
'it is almost certain.' — somehow or other d'une fagon ou d'une autre. 

— would have been found use active voice with on. — (C) it is only 
about insert 'at* before 'about' environ. — (D) one would imagine 
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use the reflective voice. — of its being omit 'its/ — (E) he misses use 
manqucr in the impersonal form; the subject then becomes indirect 
object. — go to translate 'contribute' a. — make life pleasant see 
22 (F) to make it agreeable. 

123. (A) not to be held up as a model translate 'not a model to 
offer.' — we have to go back use falloir with the following verb in 
the Infinitive or Subjunctive. In the first case the personal pronoun 
must precede the impersonal verb; see 34 {A) you will have to go. — 
Caesar Cesar. — Alexander Alexandre a lek sandre. — as an admin- 
istrator see 22 {A) La Fontaine who was a native. — (B) reads like 
translate 'resembles* followed by d. — rose use the Present Indicative 
throughout the whole passage to give more life to the narrative. — 
accompanied by see 22 (B) his fables are appreciated by. — Saint- 
Helena Sainte-Helene. — (C) like it translate 'similar.' — while we 
may deplore translate 'while deploring'; see 105 (C) while we may 
smile at. — help use s'empecher or se defendre, with de. — (D) 
whichever way de quelque cote que with the following verb in the 
Subjunctive. — run against translate 'meet.' — listen to omit 'to/ 



Abbreviations. — adj., adjective; adv., adverb; asp., aspirate; 
conj., conjunction, /., feminine; /.p., feminine plural; fig., figura- 
tively; tm/>. , impersonal ; tnz/., invariable; iV., irregular; w., mascu- 
line; m. />., masculine plural; n., noun; ofe;., object; />., plural; 
prep., preposition: pron., pronoun; 5., singular; sub., subject: 
subi'unct., subjunctive; v., verb. 

Verbs which are not indicated as requiring a or de after them 
take no preposition before another verb. 
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a, an, un, une 

abdicate, abdiquer 

abdication, abdication, /. 

abjuration, abjuration, /. 

able, capable; be able, see 'be' 

abolish, abolir 

abominable, abominable 

about, (nearly) environ; h peu 
pr^s; (towards) vers; (a- 
round) autour adv.; autour 
de, prep.; all about, tout 
autour 

above, au-dessus, adv.; au-des- 
sus de, prep.; (quoted, men- 
tioned) ci-dessus 

abridge, abr^ger 

abroad, au loin; k T^tranger 

absent, adj. absent, e 

absolutely, absolument 

abstemious, sobre 

absurd, absurde 

abundance, abondance, /. 

abundant, abondant, e 

abundantly, abondamment; en 
abondance 

abuse, n., abus m. (a bu); v. 
abuser (a bu z€) {de before 
noun) 

abyss, abime m. 

academy, acad^mie, /. 

accentuate, accentuer 

accept, accepter 

acceptable, acceptable 

access, accds m. 

accident, accident, m.; (run- 
away) accident de voiture 

acclaim, acclamer 



accompany, accompagner 

accomplish, accomplir 

accord, n. accord, m. (a cor); 
in accord, en accord 

according to, selon; accord- 
ing as, selon que 

accordingly, (therefore) aussi; 
c'est pourquoi 

account, (statement) expos^ 
m.; (reckoning) compte, m. 
(konte) ; (narrative) r^cit 
m.; v. account for, expliquer 

accumulate, accumuler; s'ac- 
cumuler 

accumulation, accumtdation, /. 

accuse, accuser 

acquaintance, connaissance, /. 

acquainted, (be) , see 'be' 

acquire, acqu^rir 

acre, arpent, m. 

across, ^ travers 

act, n. acte, m. 

action, action, /. 

active, acti-f, ve 

activity, activity, /. 

actually, r^ellement 

adapt, adapter 

add, aj outer 

addition, addition, /.; in addi- 
tion to, outre 

address, v. s'adresser; (a be- 
fore noun) 

adduce, presenter; alldguer 

adjoin, toucher k 

adjure, adjurer 

administer, administrer 

administration, administra- 
tion, /. 
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administrator, administrateur, 

w. 
admirable, admirable 
admirably, admirablement 
admiraly amiral, m.; p. amiraux 
admiration, admiration, /. 
admire, admirer 
admirer, admirateur 
admit, admettre ir, 
admixture, melange, m. 
adopt, adopter 
adore, adorer 
adorn, omer 
adult, adulte, m. 
advance, n. av^nement, m,; 

V. avancer 
advanced, avanc^, e 
advent, av^nement, m., arriv^e, 

/., venue, /. 
adversary, adversaire, w. 
advice, conseil, m. (kon s^ ye) 
advise, conseiller (kon s^ y^); 

(i before noun, de before 

verb) 
adviser, conseiller, m. (kon s6- 

aerial, a^rien, ne 
affectation, affectation, /. 
affirm, affirmer 
affirmation, affirmation, /. 
'Africa, Afrique, /. 
after, aprds; after which, apr^s 

quoi 
afternoon, apres-midi, m, 
again, encore 
against, contre 
age, dge, w., (century) sidcle, 

m.; at an early age, de bonne 

heure 
aggrandize, agrandir 
agitate, agiter 



ago, il y a; a long time ago,, 

il y a longtemps 
agree, s'accorder; 6tre d'ac- 

cord 
agreeable, agr^able 
agricultural, agricole 
agriculture, agricultiu-e, /. 
aid, aide, /,; v. aider 
air, air, w. 

Albigenses, Albigeois (al bi joi) 
Alexander, Alexandre (a lek 

sandre) 
Alexandria, Alexandrie, /. 
Algeria, Alg^rie, /. 
all, tout, e; p. tous, toutes; all 

the same, tout de meme 
alliance, alliance, /. 
Allies, Allies, m. p. 
allow, permettre, ir.; (a before 

noun, de before verb) 
allusion, allusion, /. 
alluvial, d' alluvion 
almost, presque 
alone, seul, e 
along, le long de 
aloud, a haute voix 
Alpine, alpin, e 
Alps, Alpes, /. p. 
already, d6jk 
also, aussi 
altar autel, nt. 
alternative, alternative, /. 
although, quoi que; bien que 

(governs subjunct.) 
altitude, altitude, /. 
altogether, en tout 
always, toujours 
a. m., du matin 
amass, amasser 
ambition, ambition, /. 
America, Am^rique, /. 
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American, am^ricain, e 

among, panrii; among others, 
entre autres 

amphitheatre, amphitheatre, 
m. (an fi t6 kite) 

amusing, amusant, e 

ancestor, anc^tre, m.; aieul, 
nt.; p. aieux (a yeul, a yeu) 

ancient, ancien, ne 

and, et 

Angelus, m. 

angle, angle, w. 

animal, animal, m.; p. ani- 
maux 

animated, animd, e 

Ann, Anne 

annals, annales, /. p. 

annex, v. annexer; r^unir 

annexation, annexion, /. 

anniversary, anniversaire, m. 

annual, annuel, le 

annually, par an; annuelle- 
ment 

anoint, sacrer 

anointing, sacre, m. 

anonymous, anonyme 

another, un, une autre 

answer, v. r^pondre (a) ; 
n. r^ponse /. 

antiquarian, antiquaire, m. 
(an ti kdre) 

antique, antique 

antiquity, antiquitd, /. (an ti- 
ki 1 6) 

anxiety, inquietude, /.; anxi^t^, 
/. (x like ks) 

any, tout, e; anyhow, de toute 
fafon; any longer (no more), 
ne. . .plus; any other, tout 
autre; anything, n'importe 
quoi; anything you like, 



tout ce que vous voudrez; 
anywhere, n'importe ou; ou 
que ce soit 

apart, k part 

apologue, apologue, m, 

appall, epouvanter 

apparent, apparent, e 

apparently, apparemment 

appeal, n. appel, w. 

appear, paraitre, ir. 

appearance, apparence, /.; as- 
pect, m. (ass pe, or ass 
pdk) 

apple, pomme, /.; apple or- 
chard, pommeraie, /. 

appliance, application, /. 

application, application, /. 

apply, appliquer; (one's self) 
s'appliquer 

appoint (persons), nommer; 
(time), fixer 

appreciate, appr^cier 

apprise, avertir 

approach, v. approcher 

appropriateness, justesse, /.; 
application, /. 

apron, tablier, m. 

apt (inclined), enclin, e; 
porte, e 

arch, arc, m.; voAte, /.; (pro- 
jecting arch), courbe sail- 
lante, /. 

archbishop, archev^que, m. 

architect, architecte, m. 

architectural, architectural, p. 
architecturaux; d 'architec- 
ture 

architecture, architecture, /. 

ardour, ardeur, /. 

area, superficie, /. 

aristocrat, aristocrate, m.; f. 
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arm, n. (body), bras, m.; 
(weapon), arme, /.; firearm, 
arme a feu; v. arm one's 
self, s'armer; (with, de) 

Armenian, Arm^nien, m. 

army, arm^e, /.; army corps, 
corps (kor) d'arm^e, m. 

around, autour, adv.; autour 
de, prep. 

arrest, n. arrestation, /.; v. ar- 
r^ter 

arrive, arriver 

arrow, fleche, /. 

art, art, m. (ar) 

article, article, m. 

artillery, artillerie, /. (ar tile 
rie, or ar ti ye rie) 

artisan, artisan, m, 

artist, artiste, m.; f. 

artistic, artistique 

as (like) comnie; que (in 
proportion as) k mesureque; 
as for, quant k; pour ce qui 
est de; as opposed to, par 
opposition k; as well as, 
aussi bien que 

ascend, monter 

ascertain, s'assurer de; verifier 

ashes, cendres, /. p. 

ask, demander; (a before 
noun,rf^ before verb); (ques- 
tions) faire 

aspect, aspect, m. (ass p^ or 
ass p^k) 

ass, ane, m. 

assassin, assassin, m. 

assemble, assembler; (people) 
s' assembler 

assembly, assembl^e, /. 

assimilate, assimiler 

assist, assister 



associate, v. associer 
association, (recollection), 

souvenir, m. 
assume, (take), prendre, ir. 
astonish, ^tonner; (to, de) 
astonishing, dtonnant, e 
astonishment, ^tonnement, in. 
astronomer, astronome, m. 
at, a; at last, enfin; a la fin; 

at times, parfois 
Athens, Athenes (a tt^ne) 
Atlantic, Atlantique, m. 
atmosphere, atmosphere, /. 
atrocious, atroce 
attach, attacher; Her 
attack, n. attaque, /.; v. at- 

taquer; (disease), atteindre, 

ir. 
attempt, n. essai, m.; tentative, 
• /.; V. essay er; tenter; (to, 

de) 
attention, attention, /. 
attire, n. costume, m. 
attract, attirer 
attribute, v. attribuer 
august, adj. auguste; August 

(month) aoiit (ou) 
Austrian, Autrichien, nt. 
author, auteur, nt. f. 
authority, autorit^, /. 
autumn, automne, nt. (6 tonns) 
auxiUary, auxiliaire, m. {x like 

ks) 
avenge, venger 
avenger, vengeur, m. 
avenue, avenue, /. 
average, n. moyenne, /. (moi 

yenne); adj. moyen, ne; on 

an average, en moyenne 
avoid, ^viter; (escape from), 

^chapper k 
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await, attendre 

awaken, ^veiller (6 v^ y^) 

awe, V. imposer h.; en imposer 

k 
awful, ajTr-cux, euse; ^pou- 

vantablo 
axe, asp. hache, /. 



B 



Babel, Babel, /. 

back, n. dos, m.; at the back, 
au fond 

bad, mauvais, e 

baggy,, large 

bagpipe, cornemuse, /.; mu- 
sette, /. 

bake, faire cuire, ir.; cuire, ir. 

ballad, ballade, /. 

band, n. bande, /. 

bank (river), rive, /.; Grand 
Banks, Grands Bancs, w. p. 

banker, banquier, nt. 

banquet, n. banquet, m. 

baptize, baptiser (ba ti z6) 

barbarian, barbare, m. 

barbarous, barbare 

bare, nu, e; d^pouill^, e (d^ 
pou y^) 

bare-footed, pieds nus; nu- 
pieds. 

barley, orge, /. 

barometer, barometre, m. 

barren, sterile 

barrier, barriere, /. 

Bartholomew Saint, (la) Saint 
Barthelemy, /. 

baseness, bassesse, /. 

basilica, basilique, /. 

basin, bassin, m. 

basket, panicr, m. 



bath, baip, nt. 

battle, n. bataille, /. (ba ta ye); 
(engagement), combat, w. 

bay, n. rade, /. 

bayonet, balonnette, /. (ba yo 
nette) 

be, 6tre, ir.; be able to, pou- 
voir, tr.; Hre k meme de; 
be about to, se preparer k; 
be acquainted with, con- 
naitre, ir.; be applied to, 
s'appliquer k; be born, nal- 
tre, ir.; be connected with, 
se rattacher k; be equiva- 
lent to, ^quivaloir a, ir.; be 
needed, falloir, ir.; be on 
the look-but, se donner de 
garde; prendre garde, ir.; be 
owing to, tenir k, ir.; be 
plentiful, abonder; be pres- 
ent at, assister k; be ship- 
wrecked, faire naufrage, ir.; 
be sorry for, 6tre f^ch^ de; 
be unable, ne pouvoir, ir.; 
be willing, vouloir, ir.; be 
worth, valoir, ir.; be wrong, 
(go wrong) , ne pas marcher, 
ne pas aller; (opposite of be 
right), avoir tort 

beach, plage, /.; grcve, /. 

bear, n. ours (ourss or our; 
p. our); V. porter; (share), 
partager 

beard, n. barbe, /. 

beast, b^te, /. 

beat, battre, ir, 

beautiful, beau, belle 

beautify, embellir 

beauty, beauts, /. 

because, parce que; because 
of, k cause de 
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become, devenir ir.' (takes 
itre in con-' pound tenses) 

beech-tree, asp. hetre, nt. 

beer, bidre, /. 

befall, arriver; (a before noun) 

before (time), avant; (place), 
devant 

beg^n, commencer (to, d; also 
de) 

beginning, commencement, w. 

behaviour, conduit e, /. 

behind, derriere 

Belgium, Belgique, /. 

believe, croire, ir.; (on a cer- 
tain subject), en croire 

belong, appartenir, tr.; (form 
part of), faire partie de, ir. 

below, au-dessous, adv.; au- 
dessous de, prep. 

belt (strap), courroie, /.; 
(waist, circle), ceinture, 

bend, v., courber 
benefactor, bienfaiteur, m. 
benefit, n. b^n^fice, m. 
besides, d'ailleurs (da yeur) 
besiege, assi^ger 
best, adv. le mieux; adj. le 

meilleur, la meilleure, les 

meilleurs, les meilleures (m^- 

yeur) 
better, adj. meilleur, e; adv. 

mieux. 
between, entre 
beverage, boisson, /./breuvage, 

ffi. 
beyond, (the hereafter), 

I'at^-dela, m. 
big (large), grand, e; (bulk), 

gros, grosse 
bind, lier; (books), relier 



binding, reliure, /. 

bird, oiseau, m. 

birth, naissance, /.; birth- 
place, lieu, endroit de nais- 
sance, m. 

bishop, ^veque, nt. 

bit (land), bout, m. 

bite, V. mordre 

biting, mordant, e 

bitterness, amertume, /. 

black, noir, e 

blade, lame, /.; (guillotine), 
couteau, tn.; couperet, w. 

blame, v. bl&mer 

blessed, b^ni, e; (consecrated), 
b^nit, e 

block, n. bloc, nt. 

blood, sang, nt. 

blood-thirsty, sanguinaire, (san 
gui nere) 

bloody, sanglant, e 

blow, V. souffler 

blue, bleu, e 

bluffness, rondeur, /. 

blunder, b^vue, /. 

boat, bateau, nt. 

bodice, casaque, /. 

body, corps, nt. (kor); body- 
guard, garde du corps, /. 

boil, bouillir, ir.; (bou yir) 

bold, asp. hardi, e 

bone, OS, m. (oss or 6; p. 6); 
(of the dead), ossements, 
nt. p. 

book, livre, nt.; book-keeper 
teneur de livres, nt.; book- 
binding, reliure, /. 

booth, loge, /. 

border, v. toucher k 

born, (be), see 'be' 

borrow, emprunter (from, ^) 
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both, les deux; tous, toutes 
lesdeux; (at the same time), 
a la fois; et . . .et. 

bottle, n. bouteille, /. (bou te ye) 

bottom, bas, m.; (depth) fond, 
m.; au bas de la colli ne; au 
fond du puits 

bound, (leap), v. bondir; (geo- 
graphical), bomer 

bountiful, g^ndr-eux, euse 

bowl, n. bol, m. 

boy, garyon, m. 

brandy, eau-de-vie, /. 

brave, adj. brave 

bravery, bravoure, /. 

breach, breche, /. 

bread, pain, m. 

break, v. briser; casser; break 
into pieces, mettre en pieces; 
break away from, rompre 
avec; break in (conversa- 
tion), interrompre; break 
out, ^clater 

breaking-up, dissolution, /. 

break-water, brise-lames, m. 

brethren, freres, m. p. 

brick, n. brique, /. 

bridge, n. pont, m. 

briefly, brievement 

bright, brillant, e (bri yan, 
yante) 

brilliant, brillant, e. 

bring, apporter; (put), mettre; 
bring about, amener; bring 
back, rap porter; bring in, 
(produce), rapporter; bring 
to light, mettre a d^couvert 

Briton, Breton, m. 

Brittany, Bretagne, /. 

broad, large; broad-brimmed, 
d larges bords (bor) 



broker, agent de change, m. 
bronze, bronze, m. 
brook, n. ruisseau, w. 
brother, frere, m. 
brow, front, m. 

brown, brun, e 

brutal, brutal, e; m. p. bru- 
taux 

buckwheat, sarrasin, m.; buck- 
wheat cake, galette de sarra- 
sin, /. 

bugler, clairon, m. 

build, bdtir 

building, construction, /.; (edi- 
fice), b^timent, m. 

bullet, balle, /. 

bureaucracy, bureaucratie, /. 
(bu r6 era si) 

burgess, bourgeois, m. 

Burgundian, Bourguignon, m. 
(bour gui nion) 

Burgundy, Bourgogne, /. 

burial-ground, cimetiere, m. 

burn, V. brOler 

bury, enterrer; inhumer (i nu 
m^); ensevelir;(hide), cacher 
sous terre 

busily, diligemment (di li ja 
man); avec diligence 

busy, affair^, e 

but, mais; (only), ne...que; 
nothing but, rien que 

butcher, n. boucher, m. 

butchery, boucherie, /. 

butterfly, papillon, m. (pa pi 
yon) 

buy, acheter 

by, par; (before present par- 
ticiple), en; (width and 
breadth), sur 

byword, proverbe, m. 
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cabbage, chou, m.; p. choux 

cabinet, cabinet, m. 

cadet, cadet, m. 

Caesar, C6sar 

calcareous, calcaire 

calculation, calcul, m. 

calendar, calendrier, m. 

call, V. appeler 

callous, insensible 

calmly, avec calme; tranquil- 

lement (tran kile man) 
Calvinist, calviniste, m. 
cameo, camde, m. 
camp, camp (kan); intrenched 

camp, camp retranch^, m. 
campaign, campagne, /. 
can, V. pouvoir, ir. 
Canada, Canada, m. 
canal, canal, w.; p. canaux 
candelabra, cand^labre, m. 
cannon, canon, m. 
canton, canton, m. 
canvass, n. toile, /. 
capable, capable 
capillary, capillaire (ca pil Idre) 
capital, n. capital, w.; (specie), 

capitaux, m. p.; (city), 

capitale, /. 
capitulate, capituler 
capon, chapon, m. 
captain, capitaine, nt. 
captive, capti-f, ve 
captivity, captivity, /. 
capture, n. prise, /. 
car, wagon, nt. (vagon); 

(sewer), wagon-vanne, nt.; 

(small), wagonnet, nt. 
cardinal, cardinal, nt.; p. car- 

dinaux 



care, n. soin, nt. 

career, carriere, /. 

carefully, soigneusement, avec 

soin 
caress, n. caresse, /. 
caricature, caricature, /. 
carpenter, charpentier, nt. 
carpet, n. tapis, m. 
carry, porter; (by rail, water), 

transporter; carry away, ofif, 

emporter; (by passion), en- 

tratner; carry on, faire; 

exercer; suivre; poursuivre; 

se poursuivre; carry out 

(execute), exdcuter. 
Carthaginian, Carthaginois, nt. 
Carthusian monks, Chartreux, 

nt. p. 
carve (stone), tailler; (ta y^); 

graver 
carving, sculpture, /. (scul 

ture) 
case, cas, nt.; (law), cause, /. 
cask, futaille, /.; (fu ta ye); 

fAt, m. 
cast, V. Jeter 
cast-iron, fonte, /. 
castle, chateau, nt. 
catacombs, catacombes, /. p. 
catch, V. attraper 
caterpillar, chenille, /. (che ni 

ye) 
Cathedral, Cath6drale, /. 
Catholic, catholique 
cattle, b<$tail, nt. {h6 ta ye); 

bestiaux, nt. p. (bess ti6) 
cause, n. cause, /.; v. causer 
caustic, caustique 
cede, c^der 
celebrate, c616brer 
celebrated, c^lebre 
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celebrity, c6\6hnt6, f. 

cellar, cave, /. 

Celtic, celte (selte); celtique 

(sel tike) 
cement, n. ciment, m. 
cemetery, cimetidre, m. 
center, n. centre, m. 
centimetre, centimetre, m. 
century, siecle, m. 
ceramics, c^ramique, /. (s6 ra 

mike) 
cereals, c^r^ales, /. p. 
ceremony, c^r^monie, /. 
certain, certain, e 
certainly, certainement 
chain, n. chaine, /. ' 
chalk, n. craie, /. 
chalky, cray-eux, euse 
chamois, chamois, m. 
Champagne (province), /.; 

(wine), m. 
chance, n. chance, /.; by 

chance, par hasard 
chancellor, chancelier, m. 
change, v. changer 
Channel, Manche, /. 
Chanson de geste, /. 
chaos, chaos, m. (ka o) 
chapter, chapitre, m. 
character, caractdre, m.; (play, 

novel), personnage, m. 
characterize, caract^riser; dis- 

tinguer 
characteristic, adj. caract^ris- 

tique 
charity, charitd, /. 
Charles the Bold, Charles le 

T^m^raire 
charm, n. charme, m. 
chat, V. causer 
Ch4teau, m. 



cheerful, joy-eux, euse 
cheese, fromage, m. 
chemistry, chimie, /. 
chest (body), poi trine, /. 
chestnut, ch&taigne, /.; mar- 

ron, m.; chestnut tree, cha- 

taignier, m.; marronnier, m. 
chief, n. chef; adj., principal,; 

m. p. principaux. 
child, enfant, m. /. 
chin, menton, m. 
Chinese, Chinois, e 
chisel, n. ciseau, m.; p. ciseaux, 
choose, choisir 
chop, V. asp. hacher; (wood), 

fendre 
Christian, chr^tien, ne (kr^ 

tiain, kr^ tienne) 
chronicle, n. chronique, /. 
church, ^glise, /. 
cider, cidre, m. 
circle, n. cercle, m.; rond, m.; 

in a circle, en cercle; en 

rond 
circus, cirque, m. 
citizen, citoyen, m.; (ci toi 

yain) 
city, ville, /. 
civil, civil, e 
civilized, civilisd, e 
civilization, civilisation, /. 
claim, n. titre, m.; v. r^clamer; 

pr^tendre 
claret, bordeaux, m. (bor 6.6) 
class, n. classe, /.; middle 

class, bourgeoisie, /.; classe 

bourgeoise, /.; working class, 

classe ouvridre, /. 
classic, classique 
clay, argile, /.; terre glaise, /. 
cleanUness, propret^, /. 
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clear, v. (land), d^fricher; adj. 

clair, e 
clearly, clairement; nettement 
clearness, clart^, /. 
clergy, clerg^, m. 
clerk, commis, m. 
cliff, falaise, /. 
climate, climat, m. 
climb, grimper (grain p^) 
cling, etre fortement attach^ 
clock, pendule, /.; o'clock, 

heure, s. 
close, adj. intime 
close by, tout a c6t6; tout 

prds; tout proche 
closely, de pres 
cloth (linen or cotton), toile, 

/.; (printed) rouennerie /. 

(roua ne ri); indienne /. 
clothe, vdtir, ir.; habiller (a bi 

clothes, vetements, m. p.; 

habits, w. p. 
cloud, n. nuage, m. 
clump, touffe, /. 
clumsily, gauchement; 

lourdement 
coal, n. charbun, m. 
coarse, grossi-cr, ere 
coast, n. cote, /. 
coating, couche, /. 
cobbler, savetier, m. 
cocoon, cocon, m. 
codfish, morue, /. 
coffee, caf6, m. 
cold, adj. froid, e 
collapse, V. s'effondrer 
colleague, collegue, m.; 

confrere, m. 
collect, recueillir, ir. (re keu 
yir); collectionner 



collection, collection, /. 

colonial, colonial, e; m, p. 
coloniaux; colonial prod- 
ucts, denr^es coloniales, /. p. 

colonnade, colonnade, /. 

colony, colonie, /. 

colour, couleur, /. 

colossal, colossal, e.; tn. p. 
colossaux 

column, colonne, /. 

colza, colza, m. 

combat, n. combat, w. 

combine, combiner; unir 

come, venir, ir.; (extraction), 
provenir ir.; come back, re- 
venir, ir.; come into, entrer 
dans; come near, faillir, ir. 
(fa yir); come out, sortir, 
ir.; come up, s'en venir, ir. 

comedy, com^die, /. 

comic, comique 

coming, adj. prochain, e 

command, n. commandement, 
m.; in command, k la tete; 
v., commander (to, A before 
noun, dc before verb) 

commander, commandeur, tn. 
(in orders of knighthood) 

commemorate, comm^morer 

commemoration, commemora- 
tion, /. 

commerce, commerce, m. 

commercial, commer^ant, e; 
commercial, e; m. p. com- 
merciaux 

commission, v. charger; (to, 
de) 

commit, commettre, ir. 

common, commun, e 

commonly, commun^ment; 
vulgairement 
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Commune, /. 

communicate, communiquer 
companion, compagnon, m. 

(kon pa nion) 
comparable, comparable ; 

(with, a or avec) 
compare, comparer; (with, H 

or avec) 
compel, contraindre, tr.\ (to, 

de; also a) 
compensation, compensation, 

/.; as a compensation for, 

en compensation de 
complete, v. completer; adj., 

complet, ete 
completely, completement 
complex, complexe 
complexion, teint tn. (tain) 
compose, composer 
composer, compositeur, nt. 
composition, composition, /. 
comprise, comprendre, ir. 
conceal, cacher; celer; (from, d) 
conceive, concevoir% 
concession, concession, /. 
conciseness, concision, /. 
conclude, conclure, ir. 
condition, condition, /.; on 

condition, a condition 
confederation, confederation, /. 
confessor, confesseur, m. 
confusion, confusion, /. 
congeal, se congeler 
conger-eel, congre, m.; an- 

guille de mer, /. (an gui ye) 
connect, relier 
connection, rapport, m.; in 

connection with, au sujct de 
conquer, conqudrir, tr. 
conqueror, conqu^rant, tn. 
(kon k6 ran) 



conquest, conqu^te, /. 

(kon kete) 
conscience, conscience /. 
consent, v. consentir, ir.] (to, 

d; also de) 
consider, coneid^rer; regarder 
considerable, considerable 
consideration, consideration, /. 
consolation, consolation, /. 
constantly, constamment; 

sans cesse 
constitute, constituer 
constitution, constitution, /. 
construct, construire, ir. 
construction, construction, /. 
consul, consul, m. 
consult, consulter 
consultation, consultation, /. 
consume, consommer 
constunption, consommation, 

/.; (disease), consomption, /. 
consumptive, poitrinaire 
contain, contenir, ir.; renfermer 
contemplate, contempler 
contemporary, contemporain, e 
contempt, mepris, m. 
contented, satisfait; (with, de) 
continent, n. continent, m. 
continue, continuer; (to, a', 

also de) 
continuous, continuel, le; 

continu, e 
continuously, sans arr^t; sans 

interruption 
contrary, contraire; on the 

contrary, au contraire 
contrast, n. contraste, nt. 
contribute, contribuer 
convene, convoquer 
convenient, commode 
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convent, couvent, m. 

convention, convention, /. 

conventional, conventionnel, 
le; de convention 

conversation, conversation, /. 

convert, v. convertir 

convey, transporter 

convince, convaincre, tr. 

cooperate, coop^rer; (in, a) 

copper, cuivre, m. 

copse, taillis, m. (ta yi) 

cordial, n. liqueur, /. (li keur) 

Corinthian, Corinthian, enne 

com, bl^, m.; (maize), mais,m. 
(ma iss); bid de Turquie, nt. 

corner, n. coin, m. 

cornice, corniche, /. 

corpse, cadavre, tn. 

correct, adj. juste 

correctly, correctement 

Corregio, le Correge 

correspond, correspondre 

corruption, corruption, /. 

Corsica, Corse, /. 

Corsican, Corse, m. 

Cossack, Cosaque, m. 

costly, coflt-eux, euse 

costume, n. costume, nt. 

cottage, chaumiere, /. 

cotton, coton, m. 

council, conseil, m. (kon se ye) 

count, n. comte, m.; v. comp- 
ter (kon t<5) 

countenance, contenance, /.; 
(face), visage, tn. 

counterfeit, v. (money) faire, 
tr., or, fabriquer de ki fausse 
monnaie 

country, pays, nt. (p6\); y-atrie, 
/.; contrde, /.; (in opposition 
to city) campagne, /. 



countryman, paysan, m. (p^- 
i zan); fellow countryman, 

compatriote, w. 
courage, courage, w. 
courageous, courag-eux, euse 
course, cours, nt.; (cour); of 

course, bien entendu; sans 

doute; naturellement 
court, n. cour, /. 
cousin, cousin, m. 
cover, n. couvercle, nt.; v. 

couvrir, ir. (with, de) 
craft (trade), metier, nt. 
crafty, rus<5, e; astuci-eux, euse 
crag, rocher, nt. 
crater, cratore, m. 
creature, creature, /. 
credit, v. attribuer 
creed, culte, m. 
crest, Crete, /. 
crime, crime, nt. 
criminal, criminel, le 
critic, critique, nt. 
criticism, criticjue, /. 
crop, n. (cereals), moisson, /.; 

(any other kind), recolte, /. 
cross, V. traverser; n. (breeds), 

croisement, nt. 
crowd, n. foule, /.; v. entasser 
crown, n. couronne, /.; v. cou- 

ronner 
crude, grossi-er, ere 
cruelty, cruaute, /. 
cruiser, croiseur, nt. (croi- 

zeur) 
crusade, croisade, /. 
crush, V. ccraser; broyer (broi 

ye); (rebellion), dcraser; 

(mortar), piler 
cry, n. cri, 'nt.; rallying cry, 

cri de ralliement, m. 
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crystal, cristal, m.; crystal- 
ware, cristaux, m. p. 

cudgel, V. batonner; cudgel 
soundly, rosser d 'impor- 
tance; rosser comme il faut; 
n. baton 

culinary, culinaire 

culminating, culminant, e 

cultivate, cultiver 

cultivation, culture, /. 

cunningly, adroitement 

cup, coupe, /.; (china), tasse, /. 

curate, cur^, m. 

curiosity, curiosity, /. 

curious, curi-eux, euse 

currier, corroyeur, m. (cor- 
roi yeur) 

curry favour, s'insinuer dans 
les bonnes graces 

curse, n. (scourge), fldau, m. 

custom, coutume, /.; custom- 
house, douane, /. 

cut, V. couper; (clothes), tail- 
ler (ta yd); n. (slash), ba- 
lafre, /. 



dagger, poignard, m. (poi niar) 
daily, journellement; quotidi- 

ennement 
damage, ddg^t, m. 
dance, v. danser 
danger, danger, m. 
dangerous, danger-eux, euse 
dare, oser 
dark, sombre; after dark, k la 

nuit close 
darling, favori, m.; favorite, 

/.; enfant gsitd, e 
date, n. date, /.; v. dater 



day, jour, m.; joum^e, /.; 

from this day on, des lors; 

in our day, de nos jours; to 

the present day, aujour- 

d'hui; next day, lendemain, 

m, 
dazzling, ^blouissant, e 
deadly, mortel, le 
deafen, assourdir 
deal, by a great, de b^aucoup 
dear, char, ch^re 
death, mort, /. 
deceive, d^cevoir; tromper 
December, d^cembre, m. 
decide, decider: (to, de)) se 

decider (to, a) 
decisive, decisi-f, ve 
declare, declarer 
decorate, ddcorer 
decoration, decoration, /. 
decrease, n. diminution, /.; v. 

diminuer; baisser 
decree, ddcret, w. 
dedicate, dddier 
deed, acte, m, 
deem, juger 
deeply, profonddment 
defeat, n. ddfaite, /.; v. dd- 

faire, ir.; (purpose, plans) 

ddjouer 
defect, ddfaut, m. 
defence, defense, /. 
defend, ddfendre 
defile, n. ddfild, w. 
degree, degrd, m. 
deliberate, ddlibdrer 
delicate, ddlicat, e 
delight, n. ddlices, /. p.; joie, /. 
delightful, d61ici-eux, euse; 

charmant, e; agrdable 
deliverance, ddlivrance, /. 
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democracy, democratic, /. 

{d6 mo era ci) 
demonstrate, d^montrer 
denote, indiquer 
density, density, /. 
department, d^partement, m. 
departure, depart, nt. 
deplore, ddplorer 
deposit, n. dep6t, m.; v. d6- 

poser 
depression, (spirits) accable- 

ment, nt. 
deprive (take away), enlever 
depth, profondeur, /. 
deputy, depute, m. 
derision, derision, /. 
derisively j d^risoirement; par 

derision 
describe, d^crire, ir. 
description, description, /.; (of 

a person) signalement, m. 

(si nial man) 
deserve, m^riter; (to, de) 
design, n. (drawing) dessin, 

w. 
designate, designer 
desire, n. d^sir, w. (also destr); 

V. d^sirer, souhaiter 
desolate, d^sol^, e 
desperate, d^sespdr^, e (d^ zes- 

p^r^) 
desperately, d^sesp^rdment; 

avec d^sespoir 
destin, destiner 1 
destiny, destin^e, /. 
destroy, ddtruire 
destruction, destruction, /. 
detail, detail, m. {d6 ta ye) 
detective, policier, m. 
develop, d^velopper 
devote, consacrer 



devotion, d^voiiment or d6- 

vouement, m. 
devour, ddvorer 
diabolical, diabolique 
dialect, dialecte, m. 
dialectic, dialectal, e; nt.p. dia- 

lectaux 
diameter, diam^tre, m. 
die, mourir, ir. 
differ, diff^rer 
difference, difference, /. 
different, different, e 
difficult, difficile 
difficulty, difficult^, /. 
dig, creuser; (spade) b^cher 
dignity, dignity, /. 
digression, digression, /. 
diminish, diminuer 
dint of, by, a force de 
direct, v. diriger 
direction, direction, /.; sens, 

n. (sanss) 
directly, directement 
disagree, ne pas s'accorder; 

n'^tre pas d'accord 
disagreeable, d^sagr^able 
disappear, disparaitre, ir. 
disappointed, disappoints, e; 

dSfu, e 
disarray, n. dSsarroi, m. 
disaster, ddsastre, m. 
disastrous, dSsastr-eux, euse 
disciplined, discipline, e 
disconcerting, dSconcertant, e; 

troublant, e 
discouragement, dScourage- 

ment, nt. 
discover, decouvrir, ir 
discovery, decouverte, /. 
disdain, v. dedaigner 
disease, nialadie, /. 
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disguise, v. d^guiser 

dish, n. plat, m. 

dismiss, renvoyer, ir.; con- 

g^dier 
disorder, d^sordre, nt. 
dispatch, v. exp^dier 
display, n. (worship), culte.m.; 

V. d^ployer (d^ ploi y^); 

(feelings), t^moigner; faire 

preuve de, ir. 
disposal, disposition, /. 
dispose (arrange), disposer 
disquieting, inquidtant, e (ain- 

ki^ tan) 
dissect, diss^quer; dissecting- 

table, table k diss^quer, /. 
dissemble, dissimuler 
dissolute, dissolu, e 
dissolve, dissoudre, ir.; (as- 
sembly), se dissoudre; se 

s^parer 
distance, distance, /. 
distant, lointain, e; ^loign^, e 

{6 loi nid) 
distil, distiller (diss til 1^) 
distinct, distinct, e (diss tain, 

diss tainkte) 
distinction, distinction, /. 
distinctly, distinctement 
distinguish, distinguer 
distinguished, distingu^, e 
distinguishing, distincti-f, ve 
distribution, distribution, /. 
disturbance, trouble, w. 
ditch, foss6, m. 

diverse, divers,e (di vdr,diverse) 
divide, diviser 
divine, divin, e 
division, division, /. 
do, faire, ir. (grow) venir, ir.; 

do away with, faire dispa- 



raitre; 6ter; enlever; do 

likewise, en faire autant 
dock, quai, tn. (kai) 
dog, chien, m.; shepherd's 

dog, chien de berger 
dollar, dollar, m.; piastre, /. 
dobnen, m. Xdol mene) 
domain, domaine, nt. 
double, double 
doubt, n. doute, m.; no doubt 

that, nul doute que; in 

doubt, en suspens (suss pan) 
doubtful, dout-eux, euse 
doubtless, sans doute 
dove, colombe, /. 
down, bas; farther down, plus 

bas 
downfall, chute, /.; d^ch^ance,/. 
downs, dunes, /. p. 
dozen, douzaine, /. 
drama, drame, m. 
dramatic, dramatique 
draw, tirer; (sketch), dessiner; 

esquisser (ess ki s^); (water), 

puiser; (attract) attirer; 

(towards a place) se rap- 

procher de; draw up, (write), 

r^diger 
drawn, appel^, e; attir^, e; en- 

traincS, e 
dress, n. costume, m.; v. v^tir 

ir.; habiller 
dressing, n. (land), engrais, w, 

(an gre) 
drink, n. boisson, /.; v. boire 

ir.; (from the object itself), 

boire a m^me; boire a meme 

la uontcillc, to drink from the 

bottle itself 
drive, v. (make, render), ren- 

dre; drive away, out, chasser 
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dropy^. (temperature), s'abais- 

ser de 
drown, noyer (noi y^) 
drug, drogue, /. 
Druid, Druide, m. 
Druidic, dniidique 
drummer, tambour, m. 
dry, adj. sec, seche; dry up, 

V. dess^cher 
duchess, duchesse, /. 
duel, duel, m. 
duke, due, w. 
dull (colour), terne 
dungeon, donjon, m. 
duration^ dur^e, /. 
during, durant; pendant 
dusky, brun, e 
dust, poussiere, /. 
Dutch, hollandais, e 
duty, devoir, m.; (tax), impdt, 

m. (ain p6) 
dwelling, demeure, /. 



each, chaque, adj.; chacun, e, 

pron. 
eager, empress^, e; eager for 

gain, dpre au gain 
eagerness, empressement, m. 
eagle, aigle, m. 
ear, oreille, /. 
early, premi-er, ^re 
earnest, sdri-eux, euse 
earth, terre, /. 
earthen, de terre 
ease, n. aise, /.; at ease, k Taise 
easily, aisdment; facilement 
East (country), Orient, nt.; 

(cardinal point), est, w. 

(dsstt) 



Eastern, oriental, e; m. p. ori- 

entaux 
easy, facile 

Ecclesiast, Eccldsiaste, m. 
economic, dconomique 
economy, dconomie, /. 
edict, 6dit, m. 
edifice, Edifice, m. 
education, Education, /. 
effect, efifet, m. 
effort, effort, m. 
egg, oeuf , w. (euf ) ; p. oeuf s (eu) ; 

(of silk- worms), graine, /. 
egotism, dgoisme, m. {6 go 

izme) 
Egyptian, dgyptien, ne (d jip 

siain, sienne) 
eight, huit 
eighteen, dix-huit 
eighteenth, dix-huiti(^me 
eighty, quatre-vingts 
either, ou; either ... or, soit . . . 

soit 
elapse, s'dcouler 
eldest, aind, e 
elect, dlire, ir. 
electricity, dlectricitd, /. (for 

illuminating purpose), lu- 

miere dlectrique, /. 
electrify, dlect riser; enthousi- 

asmer (an tou ziaz md) ; ravir 

d'enthousiasme 
elegance, dldgance, /. 
elegy, dldgie, /. 
eleven, onze 
eloquence, dloquence, /. 
eloquent, dloquent, e 
else, autre; something else, 

autre chose 
embroider, broder 
embroidery, broderie, /. 
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embroil, envelopper 

emigrate^ ^migrer 

emotion, Amotion, /. 

emperor, empereur, m. 

Empire, Empire, m. 

employ, v. employer (an ploi y^) 

empty, v. vider 

enact (take place), se passer; 
avoir lieu 

enamel, n. ^mail, w. (6 ma ye) 

enamelled, ^maill^, e {6 ma y^) 

encounter, n. engagement, m.; 
V. rencontrer 

end, bout, m.; fin, /.; v. ter- 
miner; fihir; (speaking of a 
street, road), about ir 

endear, rendre cher 

endeavour, s'efforcer (to, de) 

endless, interminable 

endow (be gifted), douer; (with, 
de) 

enemy, ennemi, w. (cne mi 

engage, retenir, ir. 

England, Angleterre, /. 

English, adj. anglais, e* n. An- 
glais, e 

engrave, graver 

engraving, gravure, /. 

enjoy, jouir; (takes de) 

enjoyment, jouissance, /. ■ 

enlarge, agrandir 

enormous, ^norme 

enough, assez 

enrich, enrichir 

enrol, s*enr61er 

ensure, assurer 

enter, entrer {en, dans)^ p^n^- 
trer {en, dans) 

enterprise, entreprise, /. 

enthusiasm, enthousiasme, m. 
(an tou ziazme) 



enthusiastic, enthousiaste (an 

tou ziaste) 
entice, attirer 
entire, enti-er, dre 
entirely, entierement 
entitle, intituler 
entrance, entree, /. 
entreaty, supplication, /.; 

pridre, f. 
entrust, charger; (with, de) 
enumerate, ^num^rer 
enumeration, Enumeration, /. 
envelop, envelopper 
epic, epique 

epithet, Epithete, /. (6 pi t^te) 
epoch, epoque, /. 
equable, Egal, e; m. p. Egaux 
equal, Egal, e; m. p. dgaux 
equally, Egalement 
equivalent, (be), see 'be* 
era, ere, /. 

erect, adj. droit, e; v. Eriger 
error, erreur, /. 
escape, n. Evasion, /.; v. Echap- 

per; (from, a) 
especially, surtout 
establish, Etablir 
establishment, Etablissement, 

w. 
estate, propriEtE, /.; domaine, 

m. 
esteem, estime, /. 
estimate, estimer 
etc., etc. (ett c6 t6 ra) 
eternal, Eternel, le 
Europe, /. 
European, europE-en, enne (eu 

ro pE ain, eu ro pE enne) 
evade, Eviter; (to, de) 
evaporate, s'Evaporer 
even, m^me 
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event, ^v^nement, m.; at all 
events, de toute fa^on 

ever, jamais 

every, tout, e; chaque; every- 
body, tout le monde; every- 
where, partout; everywhere 
else, partout ailleurs (a yeur) 

evil, mal, nt.; p. maux 

evolve, se d^gager 

exaggeration, exag^ration, /. 

exalt, exalter 

exaltation, exaltation, /. 

example, example, m. 

exceed, surpasser 

excel, exceller; surpasser 

excellent, excellent, e 

except, except^ 

Exchange, Bourse, /.; on 
'Change, k la Bourse 

excite, exciter 

exclaim, s' Verier 

exclusive, exclus-if, ive 

exclusively, exclusivement 

excursion, excursion, /. 

execute, ex^cuter 

execution, execution, /.; sup- 
plice, m. 

exempt, exempter {€g zan t^) 

exercise, n. exercice, in, (^g 
zdr cice); v. exercer 

exhaust, ^puiser 

exhilarating, r^jouissant, e 

exist, exister 

existence, existence, /. 

expect, s'attendre (to, d) 

expectation, attente, /. 

expel, expulser 

expend, d^penser 

expense, d^pense, /.; (costs), 
frais, nt. p.; at the expense 
of, aux d^pens de 



experiment, experience, /. 
expert, expert 
expire, expirer 
explain, expliquer 
explanation, explication, /. 
exploit, exploit, m. 
explore, explorer 
export, exporter 
expose, exposer 
express, exprimer 
expression, expression, /. 
extend, s'^tendre 
extended, dtendu, e 
extent, ^t endue, /. 
exterminate, exterminer 
extermination,extermi nation,/, 
extinction, extinction, /. (ekss 

taink cion) 
extract, extraire, ir. 
extraordinary^ extraordinaire 
extravagance, extravagance /. 
extravagant, extravagant, e 
extreme, extreme 
extremely, extrdmement 
exuberance, exuberance, /. 
exuberant, exuberant, e; ex- 

ag^re, e 
exulting, triomphant, e 
eye, oeil, m. (eu ye); p. yeux; 

eye-witness, t^moin oculaire, 

tn. 



fable, fable, /. 

fabric, n. tissu, m. (with fig- 
ures), tissu k dessin, m.; 
etoffe broch^e, /. 

fabulist, fabuliste, m. 

fabulous, fabul-eux, euse 
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r#ce, V. faire face k, ir.; se 
placer en face de; n. face, /.; 
visage, m.; figure, /. 

fact, fait, m. 

factory, fabrique, /. 

faculty, faculte, /. 

fail, manquer (to, de)) faire 

• d^faut 

fair, n. foire, /.; 'fete, /.; adj. 
(complexion) blanc, blanche 
(handsome); beau, belle j 
(hair) blond, e; (just) juste 

fairy, f^e, /. 

faith, foi, /. 

faithful, fiddle 

fall, n. chute, /.; v. tomber 

fame, renomm^e, /.; reputa- 
tion, /.; c^l^brite, /. 

famed, renomm^, e 

familiar, famili-er, ere 

family famille, /. (fa mi ye) 

famous, fam-eux, euse 

fanatic, fanatique 

fanaticism, fanatisme, m. (fa 
na tizme) 

far, loin; farther, plus loin; 
far away, off, au loin 

fare (food), nourriture, /. 

farewell, adieu, m.; p. adieux 

farmer, cultivateur, m.; fer- 
mier, m.; metayer, fn. (m^ 
tai y^) 

fascinating, captivant, e; s^- 
duisant, e 

fashion, v. fa^onner, n. fajon, /. 

fasten, attacher 

fat, gras, grasse 

fatal, fatal, e (w. p, fatals, 
rarely used) 

fate, sort, m. 

father, p^re, w. 



fatigue, fatigue, /. 

favour, faveur, /.; to curry 
favour with, s'insinuer dans 
les bonnes grdces de 

fear, craindre, ir.; (to, de)Y 
{subjunct. with ne) ; w.crainte 
/.; for fear of, de crainte de; 
de crainte que (with sub- 
junct. and ne) 

feat, tour de force, m. 

feature, trait, m. 

February, f^vrier, m. 

feebleness, faiblesse, /. 

feed, nourrir 

feel, sentir, ir. 

feeUng, sentiment, m. 

feign, feindre, ir. (to, de) 

fellow-creature, semblable, m. 
(san blable) ; fellow-student, 
condisciple, m. 

fellowship, camaraderie, /. 

felt, feutre, m. 

feminine, f^minin, e 

fence, n. asp. haie, /. 

fertile, fertile 

feud, querelle, /. 

feudal, fdodal, e; m. p. fdodaux 

few, quelques 

fiction, fiction, /. 

fictitious, ficti-f, ve 

field, champ, m. (chan); bat- 
tle-field, champ de bataille.. 
m. 

fifteenth, quinzi^me 

fifty, cinquante 

fight, n. combat m.; v. se bat- 
tre; combattreiV.; (a battle) 
livrer 

figurative, figur^, e 

figure, figure /.; (cipher) chif- 
fre, m. 
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fill, remplir 

finally, finalement; enfin; k la 

fin 
find, trouver 
fine, adj. beau, belle; (superior 

quality), fin, e; (small), 

menu, e 
finger, doigt, m. (doi) 
finish, V. finir; n. fini, m. 
fir, sapin, m. 
fire, n. feu, m.; rolling-fire, 

feu roiilant, m.; v. (gun), 

titer 
firm, n. (commercial), maison, 

/. 

firmness, fermet^, /. 

first, adj. premi-er, ^re; adv. 

premierement ; at first, 

d'abord 
fish, V. p^cher; fish out, re- 

p^cher; n. poisson, m. 
fisher, p^cheur, m. 
fisherman, p^cheur, m. 
fit for, bon, bonne k 
five, cinq 
flag (naval), pavilion, m. (pa- 

vi yon) 
flag-stone, dalle, /. 
flat, plat, e; (adverbially) k 

plat 
flavour, saveur, /. 
flax, lin, nt. 
flee, s'enfuir, ir. 
fleet, flotte, /. 
fleshy, charnu, e 
flight, ftiite, /. 
flock, V. se porter en foule; 

account, tr.; n. ttoupeau, m. 
flooring, planchet, m. 
flourish, n. (trumpets), fan- 
fate, /. 



flourishing, fiorissant, e 

flow, couler 

flower, fleur, /. 

flowery, fleuti, e 

foe, ennemi, tn. (dne mi) 

fog, btouillatd, m. (btou yar) 

fold, ttoupeau, m. 

follow, suivte, ir. 

following, suivant, e 

fondness, amout, nt.; attache - 
ment, w. 

food, nouttitute, /.; aliment, tn. 

fool, sot, m. 

foolish, sot, sotte; fou, folle 

foot (body), pied, m.; (bot- 
tom), bas; foot-ball, football 
m., ballon, m.; foot-step, 
pas, m.; follow the foot-steps, 
suivte les ttaces 

for, prep, pour; (during), pen- 
dant; conj. cat 

forbid, d^fendte; {& befote 
noun, de befote vetb) 

force, n. force, /.; v. forcer 
(a and de) 

forcible, ^nergique 

foreign, ^ttang-et, dte 

foreigner, ^ttanget, m. 

forest, for^t, /. 

forget, oublier; (to, de) 

forgive, pardonnet; (A befote 
noun) 

form, n. forme, /.; in the form 
of, sous forme de; v. former 

former, ancien, ne; (pron.) m. 
celui-la; /. celle-la; m.p. 
ceux-1^; f.p. celles-1^ 

formerly, autrefois; ancienne- 
ment 

formidable, formidable 

fortress, fottetesse, /. 
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forty, quarante 
fortune, fortune, /. 
found, fonder 
foundation, fondement, tn. 
founder, v. sombrer 
fountain, fontaine, /. 
four, quatre 
fourteen, quatorze 
fourteenth, quatorzi^me 
frame, v. ^tablir 
framework, charpente, /. 
franc, franc, m. (fran) 
Francis, Franjois 
Franco-Prussian, franco-prus- 

sien, ne 
Frank, Franc 
Frankish, franc, franque 
free, adj. libra; free from, k 

I'abri de; v. d^livrer 
freedom, liberty, /. 
freely, librement; (plentifully), 

abondamment 
freestone, pierre de taille, /. (ta 

ye) 
French, fran^ais, e 
Frenchman, Frangais, m. 
frequent, adj. frequent, e 
Friday, vendredi, m. 
friend, ami, m. 
frigate, frigate, /. 
frighten, affrayer (ef rai y^) 
frightful, affroyable (ef froi- 

yable) 
from, de 
Fronde, /. 
front, face, /,; (of building) 

facade, /.; in front, en face 
frontier, frontiere, /. 
fruit, fruit, m.; fruit-tree, ar- 

bre fruitier, m. 
fulfill, remplir 



full, plain, e; rempli. e; full 
power, plains pouvoirs, m.p. 

fully, entierement 

function, fonction; /. * 

funereal, funebre 

furious, furi-eux, euse 

furnace, fournaau, m. 

furnish, fournir 

furniture, maubles, m.p. 

future, adj. futur, e; n. avenir, 
tn.; in future, k I'avenir 



gala, de gala 

galaxy (figuratively), reunion 

brillanta, /. 
gall, galle, /. 
gallery, galerie, /. 
Gallic, gaulois, e 
Gallo-Roman, gallo-romain, e 
game, gibier, w. 
game-keeper, garde-chasse, nt. 
gaoler, ge61ier, m. (j6 li^) 
garden, jardin, m, 
Garonne, /. 
Gascony, Gascogne, /. 
gate, porta, /.; (church), per- 

tail, m.; p. port ails (per ta 

ye) 
gather (assemble), se rassem- 

blar; sa r^unir; (pick), 

cuaillir, tr.; (crops), rentrar 
gathering (crop), r^colte, /. 
Gaul, Gaula, /. 
gaze, n. regard, m.; v. con- 

sid^rar; contamplar 
general, g^n^ral, e; m. p., gd- 

ndraux; in a general way, 

d'una fagon g^n^rale; en g^- 

n6ral 
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generally, g^n^ralement; en 
g^n^ral 

generation, g^n^ration, /. 

generosity, g^n^rosit^, /. 

generous, g^n^r-etix, euse 

Geneva, Gendve 

genius, g^nie, m. 

Genoa, G^nes (j^ne) 

Genoese, G^nois, m. 

gentle, doux, douce 

gently (slightly), l^g^rement 

geographical, g^ographique 

germ, germe, m, 

gesture, geste, nt. 

get (have), avoir; (obtain), 
obtenir, ir.; (be), 6tre; get 
along without, se passer de; 
get hold, s'emparer; get off 
(stop), s'arr^ter 

ghost, fantdme, m. 

gibbet, potence, /. 

gigantic, gigantesque 

girl, fiUe, /. 

give, donner; give up, renon- 
cer k 

glacier, glacier, m. 

glaring, frappant, e 

glass, verre, m.; (painted), 
vitrail (vi tra ye), tn.; p. 
vitraux 

glazed, vemiss^, e; ^maill^, e 
(6 ma y^) 

Gleaners, Glaneuses, /. p. 

gloomy, triste 

glorious, glori-eux, euse 

glorify, glorifier 

glory, gloire, f. 

go, aller, ir.; go back, retour- 
ner; revenir, iV.; (time), re- 
monter; go by (name), por- 
ter; go on, continuer; se 



poursuivre, ir.; go out, sor- 
tir, ir.; (fire), s'^teindre, ir.; 
go through (travel), passer 
par; go to (contribute), 
contribuer; go up, s'^lever 

goad, n. aiguillon, m. (ai gu i- 
yon) 

God, Dieu, tn.; (pagan) dieu, m. 

gold, or, m.; to be worth it3 
weight in gold, valoir son 
pesant d'or 

good, adj. bon, bonne; (behav- 
iour), sage;' for good and 
all, tout de bon; n. bien, m. 

goods, marchandises, /. p. 

goose, oie, /. 

gorge (in mountain) gorge, /.,* 
d^fil^, m. 

gorse, ajonc, m.; (a jon) 

Gothic, gothique 

government, gouvernement, tn. 

gown, robe, /. 

grace, n. gr^ce, /. 

graceful, graci-evix, euse 

gracefully, gracieusement 

grade, n. degr^, m. 

gradually, graduellement; peu 
k peu; par degr^s 

grammarian, grammairien, nt. 

grand, imposant, e; grandiose 

grand-son, petit-fils, nt. (peti- 
fiss) 

granite, granit, m. (gra nitt) 

grant, v. accorder 

grape-picker, vendangeur, m./ 
grape-vine, vigne, /. 

grapes, raisin, w. (bunch) 
grappe, /. 

grass, herbe, /. 

gratitude, reconnaissance, /./ 
gratitude, /. 
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grave, adj. grave 

gravity, gravity, /.; solennit^, /. 
(so la ni t^); (weight), pe- 
santeur, /. 

graze, paitre, ir. 

great, grand, e; a great many, 
un grand nombre; by a 
great deal, de beaucoup 

greatness, grandeur, /. 

Greece, Gr^ce, /. 

Greek, grec, grecque 

green, vert, e 

grewsome, r^voltant, e 

grey, gris, e 

grejrish, grisdtre 

Grolier, m. 

grotesque, grotesque 

ground, terrain, m.; sol, m.; 
terre, /.; on the ground, 
k terre; par terre 

group, groupe, m. 

grow, pousser; croitre, ir.; 
grow dark, s'assombrir; grow 
tired, se fatiguer 

growth (product), produit, m. 

guard, garde, /. 

guerrilla, partisan, m.; guer- 
rilla warfare, guerre^ de par- 
tisans, /. 

guest, h6te, m. 

guillotine, guillotine, /. ^gui 
iotine) 

guise, d^guisement, m. 

gully, crevasse, /. 

gun, fusil, m. (fu zi) 

gutter, rigole, /. 

H 

habit, habitude, /. 

habitual, habituel, le 

hair, cheveux, m. p.; (single), 
cheveu, m. 



half, n. moiti^, /.; adj. demi, e 

hall, salle, /.; lower hall, salle 
basse 

hallucination, hallucination, /. 

hamlet, asp. hameau, m. 

hand, v. remettre, ir.; n. main, 
/.; hand to hand, corps k 
corps (cor k cor); on the 
other hand, d'autre part; 
d'un autre c6t^ > 

handicraft, art, m, , ^ ^ 



hang, pendre 



/ 



'/ 



par 



Hannibal, Annibai ' 
happen, arriver 
happily, heureusement; 

bonheur 
happiness, bonheur, m. 
happy, heur-eux, euse 
harangue, v. asp. haranguer 
harbour, n. port, (por) m. ^ 
hard, dur, e; hard-wosMlng, 

labori-eux, euse 
hardly, guere; k peine 

harmonious, harmoni-eux, euse 

harshness, s^v^ritd, /. 

harvest, v. moissonner 

haste, asp. hdte, /.; to take 
one's self in haste, se porter 
en hMe 

hat, chapeau, m, 

hatch, ^clore, ir. 

hateful, asp. halssable (a iss- 
sable); odi-etix, euse 

hatred, asp. haine, /. 

have, avoir; (cause) faire, ir.; 
have a narrow escape, 
r^chapper belle; have just, 
venir de; have need, avoir 
besoin; have to (must), fal- 
loir, ir. 
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haven, port, m. (por) 

hay, fain, m. 

he, il; (disjtinctive) ltd 

head, t^te, /.; head-dress, 

coiffure, /.; head-water, 

source, /. 
healthy, sain, e 
heap up, amonceler 
hear, entendre; hear of, ap- 

prendre 
heart, ccxnir, m.; at heart, au 

fond 
hearty, cordial, e; m. p. cor- 

diaux 
heat, V. chauffer; n. chaleur, /. 
heath, lande, /. 
heathen, pa! -en, enne (pa yain, 

pa yenne) 

heather, bruy^re, /. (brui- 

yere) 
heavy, lourd, e 

Hebrew, h^breu (/. use hi- 

hraiqiie or juive) 
heed (Usten), ^couter 

height, asp. hauteur, /. 
heir, h^ritier, m. 
help, V. aider; (prevent), s'em- 
p^cher; n. secours, m.; aide, 

f. 

hemp, chanvre, m. 
Henrietta, Henriette 
Henry, Henri 
her, adj. son, sa, ses; pron. la 

(direct); lui (indirect) 
herd, troupeau, m. 
here, ici; here is, here are, 

voici; here and there, 9a et 

la 
heresy, h^r^sie, /. 



heretofore, jadis (ja-diss); 

pr6c6deniment (pr^-c^-da- 

man) 
hero, asp. h^ros, tfu 
heroic, hdroique 
heroism, h^rofsme, m. {6 ro 

izme) 
heron, asp. h^ron, m. 
herring, asp. hareng, m. (a 

ran) 
hesitate, h^siter 
hew, tailler (ta y^); (out of, 

dans) 
hierogljTphics, hi^roglyphes, 

m.p. 
high, asp. haut, e 
Highlander montagnard, m. 

(mon ta niar) 
hilarity, hilarity, /. 
hill, colline, /.; hill-side, co- 

teau, m. 
him, le (direct); lui (indirect) 
himself, lui-m^me 
his, adj. son, sa, ses; pron. le 

sien, les si ens 
historic, historinue 
historical, histonque 
history, liistoire, /. 
hither, ici; y 
hoary, blanc 
hobgoblin, lutin, m. 
hold, tenir, ir.; (take place), 

avoir lieu; se tenir; hold up 

as an example, donner pour 

exemple, pour modele 
hole, trou, m. 
holiday, fete, / ; jour de fete, 

m.; on holidays, les jours de 

fete 
hollow, adj. creux, creuse; 

hollow out, V. creuser 
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holy, saint, e; Holy League, 

Saint e-Ligue, /. 
home, foyer, m. (foi i^); in- 

t^rieur, m.; at home, chez 

(moi, toi, soi, lui, elle, nous, 

vous, eux, elles) ; k la maison; 

a domicile 
homely (plain, ugly), vilain, e; 

laid, e 
honest, honndte 
honesty, honn^tet^, /. 
honour, v. honorer; n. hon- 

neur, m.; in honour of, en 

I'honneur de 
honourable, honorable 
hoof, come, /.; sabot, fn 
hoop, cerceau, m. 
hoot, asp., hululement, m. 
hope, espoir, m.; esp^rance, /.; 

V. espdrer 
horizon, horizon, m. 
horn, cor, m. 
horrible, horrible 
horse, cheval, m.; p. chevaux; 

horse-shoe, far de cheval, m. 
hospice, hospice, m. 
hospitable, hospitali-er, ^re 
hospitality, hospitalite, f. 
host, h6te, m. 
hot, chaud, e 
hour, heure, /.; evil hour, 

heure n^faste 
house, V. loger; n. maison, /. 
how, comment, adv.;' comme, 

adv. and conj. 
however, cependant; toute- 

fois; (how much), si . . .que 

(with subjunci.); however 

this may be, quoi qu'il en 

soit 
howl, asp.f hurlement, n. 



hue, teinte, /. 
human, humain, e 
humanity, humanity, /. 
humble, humble 
humdrum, terre k terre 
hundred, cent; (approximate- 
ly), centaine, /. . , 
hundredth, centieme 
hungry, affam^, e; ayant faim 

(fain) 
hurry, v. se hater 
husband, mari, m.; ^poux, m 
hymn, hymne, m. (imm ne); 
(sacred, /.) 



ice, glace, /. 

Iceland, Islande, /. 

idea, id^e, /.; get an idea, se 

f aire une id^e ; fair idea, id6e 

assez juste 
identity, identity, /. 
idle, ois-eux, euse (oi zeu, 

zeuse); inutile (i nu tile), 

vain, e; (person), ois-if, ve 
if, si 
ignorance, ignorance, /. (i nio- 

rance) 
ignorant, ignorant, e (i nio- 

ran, rante) 
ignore, m^connaitre, ir, 
ill, malade; ill advise, mal con- 

seiller; ill timed, malencontr- 

eux, euse; inopportun, e 

(i no por tun, e) 
illegal, illegal, e; m. p. il\6- 

gaux 
illicit, i Hi cite 
illustrate, illustrer 
illustrious, illustre 
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image, image, /. 

imagixuttioiiy imagination, /. 

imagine, imaginer; s'imaginer 

imitate, imiter 

imitation, imitation, /.; in the 

imitation of, imitd de 
immediately, imm^iatement 
immemorial, immemorial, e 

(imm m^ mo rial); from 

time immemorial, de temps 

immemorial; de toute an- 
tiquity 
immense, immense (im manse) 
immortalize, immortaliser 

(imm mor ta li z6) 
impart, communiquer; im- 

primer 
impatient, impatient, e (ain pa 

sian, si ante) 
imperial, imperial, e; m. p. im- 

periaux 
impersonal, impersonnel, le 
implement, instrument, m, 
imply, impliquer 
importance, importance, /. 
important, important, e 
impose, imposer; impose one's 

self, s 'imposer (upon, a) 
imposing, imposant, e 
impression, impression, /. 
imprint, imprimer 
imprison, emprisonner (an pri- 

zo n6); retenir, ir. 
improve, ameiiorer 
in, into, dans; en; k; chez 
inaction, . inaction, /. (i nac 

sion) 
inaugurate, inaugurer (i no gu- 

t6) 
incapacitated for, impropre k 
include, inclure, tV.; comprendre 



incomparable, incomparable 
(ain kon pa rable) 

incomprehensible, incompre- 
hensible (ain kon pre an 
sible) 

inconvenient, incommode 

increase, augmenter 

incredible, incroyable (ain- 
croi yable) 

incredulous, incredule 

indeed, en effet 

indefatigable, infatigable 

indented, denteie, e 

independence, indep&ndance, /. 

indicate, indiquer 

indifference, indifference, /. 

indifferently, incurferemment 
(ain di fe ra nian) 

indignantly, avec indignation 

indignation, indignation, /. 
(ain di nia sion) 

indigo, indigo, m. (ain di 

go) 
indispensable, indispensable 

individual, adj., individuel, le; 

n. individu, ni. 
indulge in, se livrer a 
industrial, industriel, le 
industry, industrie, /. 
inevitable, inevitable (i ne vi- 

table) 
inevitably, inevitablement (i- 

ne vi ta ble man) 
infamous, infame 
infancy, enfance, /. 
infatuated, engoue, e, coiffe, e, 

(with, de) 
infidel, infidele, m. 
infinite, infini, e 
influence, n. influence, /.; v. 

influencer; influer (s\ir) 
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information, information, /.; 

renseignement, m. (ran s^ 

gne man) 
inhabit, habiter 
inhabitant, habitant, m. 
initiate, initier (i ni ci^) 
ink, encre, /. 
inland, k I'int^rieur; a I'intd- 

rieur des terres, du pays 
inn, auberge, /. 
innumerable, innombrable 

(inn-non brable) 
inscribe, inscrire, ir. 
inscription, inscription, /. 
insect, insecte, m. 
insensible, insensible 
insert, insurer; glisser 
insight, connaissance, /.; true 

insight, connaissance intime 
insinuate one's self, s'insinuer 
insoluble, insoluble 
inspiration, inspiration, /. 
inspire, inspirer 
inspiring, inspira-teur, trice 
instance, example, m.; for in- 
stance, par exemple 
instant, instant, m. 
instead of, au lieu de 
instinct, instinct, m. (ainss- 

tain) 
institution, institution, /. 
instruction, instruction, /. 
instructive, instructi-f , ve 
instrument, instrument, w. 
insurgent, insurg^, m. 
insurrection, insurrection, / 
intellectual, intellectual , le 
intelligence, intelligence, /. 
intemperate, intemp^rant, e 
intended, dastin^, e 
interesti int^ret, m. 



interesting, int^ressant, e 
interior, int^rieur, m. 
interpretation, interpretation, 

/. (ain tdr pr6 ta sion) 
intervention, intervention, /. 

(ain t^r van sion) 
intolerance, intolerance, /. 
introduce, introduire, ir, 
invade, envahir 
invalid, infirme, m. 
invariably, invariablement 
invasion, invasion, /. 
invent, inventer 
invention, invention, /. 
inventor, inventeur, w. 
invisible, invisible 
invitation, invitation, /. 
invite, inviter 
involuntarily, involontaire- 

ment 
Irish, irlandais, e 
iron, fer, m.; (f^r) 
ironical, ironique 
ironically, ironiquement; par 

ironie 
ironmongery, (hardware) . 

quincaillerie, /. (kain ka ye- 

rie) 
irregular, irr^guli-er, ere 
irregularly, irr^gulidrement 
island, lie, /. 
isolate, isoler 
isolated, isoie, e 
issue (go out), sortir, ir.; (an 

order), lancer 
isthmus, isthme, m. (issme; 

or istme) 
it, il, elle, ce {subj.); le, la 

(direct object); of, from, 

with it, en; to, in, upon it, y 
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Italian, n. It alien, m.; adj. 

it all -en, enne (ita liain, 

lienne) 
Italy, Italic, /. 
its, son, sa, ses; en; itself, se; 

soi-meme; Itii-mdme; elle 

mSme; by itself, k part 



jacket, jaquette, /.; veste, /. 

Japanese, Japonais, m. 

jeer, v. railler (ra y^) 

Jesuit, j^suite, m. 

Joan of Arc, Jeanne d'Arc 

joiner, menuisier, w. 

jot down, inscrire 

journey, n. voyage, m.; jour- 
ney through, traverser (tra- 
vdr s^) 

judge, n. juge, m.; v. juger 

judgment, jugement, w. 

Julius Caesar, Jules C^sar 

June, juin, m. 

just, juste; just as, tout com- 
me; just when, au moment 
ou; have just, see 'have' 

justice, justice, /. 

justly, justement ; k juste titre; 
k bon droit; avec raison 



K 



kaoline, kaolin, m. (ka o lain) 

keenness, finesst*, /. 

keep, garder; keep a sharp 
look-out, exercer une active 
surveillance; keep away, 
^carter; Eloigner; keep back, 
retenir, ir.; keep in repair, 
entretenir, ir.; keep on, con- 



tinuer; keep putting off, 

remettre t ouj ours ; constam- 

ment 
kerosene, p^trole, m. 
kettle, chaudron, m. 
key, clef, /. (eld); spelled also 

cU 
kill, tuer 

kilometre, kilometre, m. 
kind, n. sorte, /.; espdce, /.; 

of its kind, sui generis (j6- 

n6 riss) 
kindle, allumer 
king, roi, m. 
kingdom, royaume, w. 
kiss, n. baiser, m.; v. baiser; 

embrasser 
knee-breeches, culotte courte, 

/. 

knife, couteau, m. 

knight, chevalier, m. 

know (persons and things), 

connattre, ir.; (facts), sa- 

voir, ir.; let know, faire 

savoir, ir. 
knowledge, connaissance, /.; 

savoir, m. 



laborious, p^nible 

labour, n. labeur, m. 

lace, dentelle, /. 

lack, n. manque, m.; v. man- 

quer de 
lake, lac, w. (lak) 
land, n. terre, /.; (waste land, 

moor), lande, /.; v. d^bar- 

quer 
land-surveyor, arpenteur, m. 
language, langue, /.; langage, 

m. 
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Languedoc, m. 
large, grand, e 
largely, grandement; large- 

ment 
larva, larve, /. 
last, adj. demi-er, ^re; v. 

durer 
late, tard; later, later on, plus 

tard 
lath, latte, /. 
Latin, latin, e 
latter, celui-ci, m. s.; celle-ci, 

/. s.; ceux-ci, m.p.; celles- 

ci, f. p.. 
laugh, n. rire, m.; v. rire, ir. 
launch, se lancer 
law, loi, /.; to take the law in 

one's own hands, se faire 

justice k soi-meme 
law-courts, palais de justice, 

m. 
lay, lay down, (put down), 

deposer; lay sisge, see 

'siege* 
lead, V. mener; lead to battle, 

mener au combat; lead up, 

conduire; (ascend) monter 

jusqu'^ 
leader, chef, nt. 
league, ligue, /.; alliance, /.; 

(distance) lieue, /. 
learn, apprendre (to, a) 
learned, savant, e 
least, adj. moindre; adv. moins; 

at least, au moins; du moins 
leather, cuir, m. 
leave, laisser; (go away), 

quitter 
left, gauche 
legend, l^gende, /. 
legislative, l^gislati-f , ve 



lend, prater 

length, longueur, /.; at length, 

tout au long 
less, moins 
letter, lettre, /. 
level, n. niveau, nt.; at sea 

level, au niveau de la mer 
levelling, nivel-eur, euse 
liberal, liberal, e;m p. lib^raux 
liberty, liberty, /. 
library, bibliotheque, /. (bi bli- 

o t^k) 
lie, V. lie down, se coucher; 

Ue waste (land), 6tre en 

friche 
lieutenant, lieutenant, m. 
life, vie, /.; high Ufe, hautes 

classes, f. p.; low life, basses 

classes, /. p.; life-like, vi- 

vant, e 
lift, lever, soulever 
light, n. lueur, /.; lumidre, /.; 

adj. l^g-er, ere; (complex- 
ion) clair, e; v. ^clairer 
like, V. aimer; if you like, if 

one likes, si Ton veut; adj. 

pareil, le (k); nothing like 

it, rien de pareil (pa rd 

ye) 
likely, probable 
likewise, pareillement; do 

likewise, en faire autant, tr. 
liking, go<it. m. 
lime-tree, tilleul, m. (ti yeul) 
limit, n. limite, /. 
line, n. ligne, /.; on these, those 

lines, dans ce sens; dans 

cette direction 
linen, toile, /. 
Uquid, liquide 
list, liste, f. 
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listen, ^couter 

literary, litt^raire 

literature, litt^rature, /. 

little, adj. petit, e; adv. pen. 

live, 7t. vivre, ir. 

livelihood, existence, /. 

lively, ardent, e 

load, V. charger 

local, local, e; m. p. locaux 

locality, locality, /. 

lock, n. serrure, /.; locksmith, 
serrurier, m.; locksmith 
work, serrurerie, /.; v. lock 
up, enfermer 

lodging, logement, m. 

lofty, 6le\6f e 

Loire, /. 

London, Londres 

lonely, solitaire 

long, adj. long, longue; adv. 
longtemps; a very long time 
ago, il y a bien longtemps; 
so long as, aussi longtemps 
que; all night long, toute 
la nuit; la nuit enti^re 

look, n. regard, w.; v. regarder; 
(appear), avoir I'air; look 
like, ressembler k; look 
upon (gaze), contempler, 
consid^rer; regarder 

loom, n. metier, m. 

lord, seigneur, nt, 

Lorraine, /. 

lose, perdre 

loss, perte, /. 

lot, (a) beaucoup 

Louvre, m. 

lovable, aimable 

love, n. amour, m.; in love 
with, amour-eux, euse de; 
V. aimer. 



lover, amant, m. 
low, bas, basse 
Lower-Brittany, Basse-Bre- 

tagne, /. 
lowering, assombri, e 
lump, masse, /. morceau, nt. 
lustily, vigoureusement 
Lutheran, Luth^rien, m. 
Luxembourg, m. 
luxuriant, luxuriant, e (luk su 

rian, riante) 
luxury, luxe, m. 
lyric, lyrique 



M 



machine, machine, /. 

machinery, machines, /. p, 

machinist, m^canicien, m. 

mackerel, maquereau, m. 

madnesS; folic, /. 

magnanimity, magnanimity, /. 
(ma nia ni mi t^); grandeur 
d'dme, /. 

magnificent, magnifique 

maid, vierge, /.; Maid of Or- 
leans, Pucelle d' Orleans, /. 

maintain, soutenir, ir. 

make, faire, ir.; (before adj.), 
rendre; make gentle, adou- 
cir; make room for, faire 
place k; make up, former; 
composer; make it a point 
to,, se faire un devoir de; 
make use, se servir, ir. 

male, male 

Malta, Malte 

man, homme, m.; old man, 
vieillard, m. (vi^ yar) 

manage, (succeed), parvenir, 
ir. (to, a) 
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mankind, humanity, /. 

manner, inani^re, /.; manners 
(customs), moeurs, /. p. 
(meurss or meur) 

manual, adj. manuel, le 

manufacture, n. manufacture, 
/.; fabrique, /.; v. fabriquer 

manuscript, manuscrit, m. 

many, beaucoup (de), bien 
{des); a great many, un 
grand nombre {de); as 
many, autant {de) ; so many, 
tant {de) 

marble, marbre, m. 

march, n. marche, /.; v. 
marcher 

mark, v. marquer 

market, march^, m.; market- 
garden, jardin maraicher, 
m.; market-man, vendeur, 
m.; marchand, m.; market- 
woman, vendeuse, /.; mar- 
chande, /.; market-people, 
marchands, gens de la halle 

marriage, manage, m. 

marry, ^pouser; se marier (A, 
or avec) 

marshal, mar^chal, m.; p. 
mar^chaux 

martial, martial, e; guerri-er, 
^re 

martyr, martyr, e 

marvellous, merveill-eux, euse 

mask, n. masque, w. 

mass, n. masse, /. 

massacre, n. massacre, m.; v, 
massacrer 

mast, m4t m. (md) 

master, maitre, m.; master- 
piece, chef-d'oeuvre, m. (chd 
deuvre) 



masterly, magistral, e {m. p 
magistraux, rarely used) 

mastiff, mi tin, m.; dogue w. 

material, n. (dress goods), 
^toffe, /. (literary) matiere, 
/.; adj. materiel, le 

mathematician, math^mati- 
cien, m. (ma t^ ma ti ciain) 

mathematics, math^matiques 
/. p. (ma t6 ma tike) 

matter, matiere, /.;a matter of, 
une affaire de; une question 
de; matter-of-fact, positi-f ,ve 

mature, miir, e 

maxim, maxime, /. 

may, v. pouvoir, ir.; be this 
as it may, quoi qu'il en soit; 
de toute fa^on 

May, n. mai, m. 

mayor, maire, m. 

meadow, pr^, m.; prairie, /. 

mealy, farin-eux, euse 

mean, v. vouloir dire, ir.; n. 
moyen, nt. (moi yain); by 
means of, au moyen de 

meaning, signification, /. (si 
gni fi ca sion) 

meanwhile, en attendant; sur 
ces entref aites 

measure, n. mesure; in some 
measure, en quelque sorte; 
V. mesurer 

meat, viande, /. 

mechanician^ m^canicien, in. 

medal, m^daille, /. (m^ da ye) 

Mediterranean, M6diterran6e,/. 

medley, melange, m. 

meet (gather), s'assembler; 
se r^unir; meet with (under- 
go) subir; meet (some one, 
something), rencontrer 
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meeting, reunion, / ; stance, / 

melancholy, adj. m^lancoli- 
que; n. m^lancolie, /. 

melodious, m^lodi-eiix, euse 

melt, fondre; faire fondre 

member, membre, w. 

memorable, memorable 

memory, m^moire, /. 

menhir, m. (md nir) 

mention, v. mentionner; faire 
mention de; n. mention, /. 

mentioned (person or thing,) 
en question 

mercantile (port) marchand 

merchandise, marchandise, / 

merchant, n^gociant, m.; 
merchant-service, marine 
marchande, /. 

merciless, impitoyable (ain pi 
toi yable) 

mercury, mercure, m. 

merely, simplement 

meritorious, m^ritoire 

Merovingian, m^rovingi-en, 
enne (m^ ro vain jiain, 
jienne) 

merry, gai, e; joy-eux, euse 
(joi yeu, yeuse) 

metal, m^tal, m.; p. mdtaux 

metaphysician, mdtaphysicien, 
m. 

middle, milieu, m. moiti^, /.; 
right in the middle, au beau 
milieu; Middle Ages, moyen- 
^ge, w. (moi yain); middle- 
aged, entre deux 4ges; mid- 
dle-class, see 'class* 

midst, milieu, m. 

might, n. puissance, /.; force, 
/.; V. see 'may' 

mighty, ptiissant, e 



mild, doux, douce 
military, militaire 
millimetre, millimetre, m. 
millinery, modes, /. p. 
million, millionj m. (mi lion) 
mind, n. esprit, m. 
mine, w., mine, /. 
mineral, adj. mineral, e; w. p. 

min^raux 
minister, n. ministre, w. 
minority, minority, /. 
minstrel (strolling), m^nestrel, 

nt. 
mirror, miroir, m. 
mirth, gait^, /.; gaiet^, /. 
misery, misere, /. 
misfortune, malheur, fn. 
miss, V. manquer 
mist, brouillard, m. (brou- 

yar); brume, /. 
mistake for, prendre pour; 

confondre avec 
mistletoe, gui, m. 
misunderstanding, malenten- 

du, m. 
mix, m^ler; m^langer 
mixture, melange, w, 
mode, mode, nt. 
model, modele, m. 
moderation, moderation. /. 
modern, moderne 
modest, modeste 
modify, modifier 
moment, moment, m. 
monarch, monarque, m. 
monarchy, monarchie, /. 
monastery, monastere, tn. 
money, argent, m. 
monk, moine, m. 
monster, monstre, m. 
monument, monument, m. 
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moonlight, clair de lune, w. 

moor, lan^e, / 

moral, moral, e; m. p. moraux; 

n. morale, /.; morality, /.; 

morals, mceurs, /. p. (meurss 

or meur) 
moralist, moraliste, m. 
morbid, malsain, e 
more, plus; davantage; more 

than that, il y a plus (pluss) 
moreover, en outre; de plus 
Morgue, /. 
morning, matin, m. 
morsel, morceau, w.; p. mor- 

ceaux 
mortally, mortellement 
mortuary, mortuaire 
most, le, la, les plus; (the 

greater part), la plupart 
mostly, pour la plupart 
mother, mere, /. 
motion, mouvement, m. 
motive, motif, m. 
motto, devise, /. 
mount, monter 
mountain, montagne, /. 
mountaineer, montagnard, m. 

(mon ta niar) 
mountainous, montagn-eux, 

euse (mon ta nieu, nieuse); 

de montagne 
mouth, bouche, /.; (river), 

embouchure, /. 
move, mouvoir, ir. 
movement, mouvement, m. 
moving, n. mouvement, m. 
mow, faucher 
much, beaucoup; bien; as 

much, autant {de); so 

much, tant {de) 
mulberry-tree, miirier, w. 



multitude, multitude, /. 
murder, assassiner; (language) 

Scorcher; n. meurtre, m.; 

assassinat, fn. 
murderer, meurtrier, w. 
museum, mus^e, m. 
mushroom, champignon, m. 

(chan pi nion) 
musician, musicien, m. (mu zi 

siain) 
musketry, mousqueterie, /. 
must, falloir, imp.; devoir 
mutual, mutuel, le; rdciproque 
mysterious, mystdri-eux, euse 



N 



nail, clou, m. 

naive, nai-f, ve 

name, n. nom, m.; v. nommer. 

namely, k savoir; nommdment 

napkin, serviette, /. (s^r 

viette) 
Napoleon, Napoleon (na po \6 

on) 
napoleonic, napoMoni-en, enne 

(na po \6 o niain. nienne) 
narrative, n. rdcit, m.; adj. 

narrati-f, ve 
nation, nation, /. 
national, national, e; nt. p. 

nationaux 
native, n. habitant, m.; adj. 

natal, e (no m. p.); nati-f, ve 
naturally, naturellement 
nature, nature, /. 
naval, naval, e; (m. p. navals 

rarely used) 
navigate, naviguer 
navy, marine, /. 
near, adv. prds; prep, pr^s de 
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nearly, prds de; presque 
necessity, n^cessit^, /. 
neck, cou, m. 
necropotis, necropole, /. 
need, n. besoin, m.; v. avoir 

besoin (de) 
needle, aiguille, /. (ai gu i ye) 
needless, inutile (i nu tile); 

needless to say, il va sans 

dire 
neglect, v. n^gliger 
neighbour, voisin m. 
neighbouring, voisin, e 
neither . . . nor, ni . . .ni 
nephew, neveu, m. 
nest, nid, m. (ni) 
never, jamais 
nevertheless, n^anmoins; n'en 

. . . pas moins 
new, nouv-eau, elle; neuf, 

neuve 
Newfoundland, Terre Neuve, /. 
newspaper, journal, w.; p. 

joumaux 
next, prochain, e; next to it 

(close by), proche; adv. en- 
suite 
nickname, v. surnommer 
night, nuit, /.; moonlight 

night, nuit de clair de lune, 

/.; nightfall, tomb^e de la 

nuit, /. 
nihiUty, n^ant, m. 
nine, neuf 
nineteen, dix-neuf 
nineteenth, dix-neuvidme 
ninety, quatre-vingt dix 
ninth, neuvieme 
no, non; ne pas; no 

longer; no more, ne 

plus 



nobility, noblesse, /. 

noble, noble 

nobleman, gentilhomme, nt. 
(jan ti yomme); />. gentils- 
hommes (jan ti zomme) 

nobody, personne 

noisy, bruyant, e (brui van, 
yante) 

nor, ni; nor is this all (nay 
more), il y a plus (pluss) 

Norman, norinand, e 

Normandy, Normandie, /. 

North, Nord, m. 

Northern, du Nord 

not, ne . . . pas; ne pas; non 

note, billet, m. (bi y^) 

noted, c^ldbre; bien connu, e 

nothing, rien 

notice, v. remarquer 

notify, avertir; faire avertir 

notorious, notoire; c^ldbre 

nourishing, nourrissant, e 

novel, roman, m. 

noveUst, romancier, m. 

now, adv. maintenant; now 
and then, de temps en 
temps (de tan zan tan); de 
temps k autre; parfois; 
conj. or 

numerous, nombr-eux, euse 

nursery, pdpinidre, /. 

nut, noix, /. (noi) 

nutritive, nutriti-f, ve; nourris 
sant, e 



oak, chdne, m. 
oath, serment, m. 
oats, avoine, /. 
obelisk, ob^lisque, w. 
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object, n. objet, nt.; but, m. 
(bu or butt); With the ob- 
ject of, dans le but de 

oblige, obliger (to, de and a) 

obscure, obscur, e 

observer, observateur, m. 

obsolete, archaique (ar ka 
ike); become obsolete, tom- 
ber en desuetude 

obstinate, opiniatre; obstin^, 
e; ent^t^, e 

obtain, obtenir, ir. 

occasion, occasion, /. 

occupation, occupation, /.; 
(trade), metier, nt. 

occupy, occuper 

occur, avoir lieu: se trouver 

ocean, oc^an, m. 

October, octobre, m. 

odd, Strange 

odious, odi-eux, euse 

odiously, odieusement 

odour, odeur, /. 

of, db 

offend, offenser 

offer, offrir, ir. 

officer, officier, m.; (custom- 
house), douanier. w.; em- 
ployd, commis de la douane 
nt. 

often, souvent 

oil, huile, /. 

old, vieux, vieille (vid ye); 
old age, vieillesse, /. (vi^ 
yesse) 

olifant, olifant, nt. 

omit, omettre, ir. 

on, upon, prep., sur; adv.^ des- 
sus 

once (one time), une fois; 
(formerly), autrefois; at 



once, tout de suite; once 
more, encore une fois 

one, une, e; one's self, se, soi; 
on 

only, adv. ne...que; seule- 
ment; not only, non seule- 
ment; adj seul, e 

onslaught, attaque / 

open, adj. ouvert, e; in the 
open, in the open air, k ciel 
ouvert, en plein air; open 
work, see 'work' v. ouvrir, 
ir.; (begin), d^buter 

opening, d^but, nt.; commence- 
ment, m.; at the very open- 
ing, tout au d^but; tout au 
commencement 

operate, op^rer 

operation, operation, / 

opinion, opinion, /. 

opportunity, occasion, /.; op- 
portunity, /. 

oppose, opposer; (resist), s'op- 
poser k 

opprobrious, infamant, e 

or, ou 

oration, oraison, /. 

orator, orateur, m. 

orchard, verger, nt. 

order, n. ordre, m.; v. ordon- 
ner; commander; (i before 
noun; de before verb); in 
order, afin que; pour que 
(governs subjunct.) 

organ, organe, nt. 

organization, organisation, /. 

origin, origine, /. 

original, original, e; nt. p. ori- 
ginaux 

originality, originality, /. 

ornamentation, ornement, m. 
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ossuary y ossuaire, m. 

other, autre 

otherwise, autrement 

ought, devoir 

our, notre; nos 

out, hors; dehors; out of (fol- 
lowed by numeral), de; out 
of the way, ^cart^, e 

outcome, r^sultat, m. 

outset, d^but, m. 

outward, ext^rieur, e 

oven, four, m. 

over, prep, au-dessus, de ; adv. 
au-dessus ; (more than), 
plus de; all over the world, 
par tout le monde 

overcome, accabler; (with, de) 

overhang, surplomber 

overthrow, n. chute, /. 

owe, devoir 

owing to,par suite de; k cause de 

owl, asp. hibou, m. 

own, propre; my own, thy 
own, etc., k moi, k toi, k lui, 
k elle, k nous, k vous, k eux, 
k elles 



pace, n. pas, m.; v. arpenter; 
pace the floor, arpenter la 
chambre; se promener k 
grands pas; (up and down) 
se promener de long en large, 
de long en long 

pack, V. entasser 

painful, p^nible 

paint, peindre, ir. 

painter, peintre, m. 

painting, tableau, nt.; peinture, 

f. 

palace, palais, m. 



panorama, panorama, m. 

Pantheon, Panthfen m. 

paper, papier, m. 

Papist, papiste, m. 

paradise, paradis, nt. 

pardon, v. pardonner, (d) 

parish, paroisse, /. 

park, pare, m. (park) 

parlance, langage, m. 

part, partie, /.; (share), part 
(par), /.; on the part of, 
de la part de 

particular, particuli-er, ^re 

partisan, partisan, nt. 

pass, V. passer; pass through, 
passer par; (in mountain) 
n. passage, m.; d^fil^, tn. 

passage, passage, m.; (moun- 
tains), d^fil^, m. 

passion, passion, /. 

passionate, fougu-eux, euse 

past, pass6, m. 

pasture, p^turage, nt. 

patch (land), carr^, nt, 

path, sentier, nt. 

pathetic, touchant, e 

patient, n. malade, nt. 

patiently, patiemment (pa sia 
man) 

patois, nt. 

patriot, patriote, nt. 

patriotic, patriotique 

patriotism, patriotisme, m. (pa- 
tri o tizme) 

paw, patte, /. 

pay, V. payer 

payment, payement, paiement, 
paiment, nt. 

peace, paix, /. (pai) 

peaceful, paisible 
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peacefully, paisiblement 

peak, pic, m. 

peasant, paysan, tn. (pd i zan); 

(woman), paysarme, /. (p^ i 

zanne) 
peculiar, particuli-er, ere 
peculiarity, particularity, /. 
peddler, colporteur, m. 
pen, plume, /. 

pencil, crayon, m. (crai yon) 
penetrate, p^n^trer 
peninsula, presqu'ile, f. (prdss- 

kile); peninsula, /. 
pension, n. pension, /. 
people (nation), peuple, m.; 

(certain number), gens, m. 

and /. p.; personnes, /. p.; 

country-people, gens de la 

campagne m. ; young people, 

jeunes gens m; v. peupler 
perchance, d'aventure; par 

aventure 
perfect, adj. parfait, e; v. per- 

fectionner 
perfection, perfection, /. 
perfectly, parfaitement 
perform, accomplir 
performance, action, /. 
perfumer, parfumeur, m. 
perhaps, peut-^tre 
peril, p^ril, m. 
period, p^riode, /. 
perish, p^rir 
permit, permettre; (A before 

noun, de before verb) 
perpendicular, perpendiculaire 
perpetrator, auteur, m. 
persist, persister (in, a) 
person, personne, /. 
personage, personnage, nt. 
persuasion, persuasion, /. 



pertain, se rapporter 
pessimist, pessimiste, m. 
phenomenon, ph^nom^ne, m. 
Philip, Philippe 
philosopher, philosophe, w. 

(fi lo zofe) 
philosophical, philosophique 
philosophy, philosophie, /. 
Phoenician, Ph^nicien, m. 
physical, physique 
physician, m^decin, m. 
physicist, physicien, m. 
physics, physique, /. 
physiognomy, physionomie, /. 
physique, physique, m. 
pick, n. pioche, /. 
picture (to one's self), s'ima- 

giner; se repr^senter; n. 

tableau 
picturesque, pittoresque 
pierce, percer; (with, de) 
pig, cochon, m. 
pile up, entasser; empiler (an- 

pi 16) 

pilgrim, pelerin, m. 

pilgrimage, on a, en pelerinage, 

pine (tree), pin, m. 

pink, adj. rose 

pitch, poix, /. (poi) 

pitiful, pitoyable (pi toi yable) 

pitiless, impitoyable (ain pi toi 

yable) 
pity, pitid, /.; that, it is a pity, 

c'est dommage 
place, place, /.; endroit, m.t. 

lieu, m.; out of place, hors 

de propos; take the place of, 

remplacer; take place, avoir 

lieu; V. placer 
plain, n. plainfe, /.; adj. pur, e; 

franc, franche 
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plainly, nettement 

plan, n. plan, m.; projet, m.; 

V. projeter; (conceive), con- 

cevoir 
plane, n. (tool) rabot, w. 
plant, V. planter 
plantation, plantation, /. 
plate, assiette, /. 
play, n. (dramatic), pj^ce, /.; 

(game) jeu, nt.; v. jouer 
plea, plaidoyer, m. (plai doi y^) 
pleasant, agr^able 
please, plaire, ir.; (a before 

noun, de before verb) 
pleasure, plaisir, m. 
plentiful, abondant, e; nombr- 

eux, euse 
plight, situation, /. 
plough, n. chamie, /.; v. la- 
bourer 
p. m., de I'apr^s midi 
poem, poeme, m.; (epic), 

^pop^e, /. 
poet, podte, nt. 
poetic, po^tique 
poetry, po^sie, /. 
point, point, nt.; (extremity), 

pointe, /.; point blank, de 

but en blanc; point out, faire 

remarquer; faire observer; 

(show), montrer; indiquer; 

point of view, point de vue, nt. 
poison, n. poison, nt.; v. em- 

poisonner 
polish, ft. poli, nt. 
political, politique 
poor, pauvre 
poorly, pauvrement 
pope, pape, nt. 
popular, populaire 
popularity, popularity, f. 



populate, peupler; (with, de) 
population, population, /. 
porcelain, porcelaine, /. 
porker, pourceau, nt. 
porridge, bouillie, /. (bou yie) 
port, port, nt.; (por) 
porter, portefaix, nt. (por te 

port-manteau, portemanteau, 

m.; valise, /. 
portrait, portrait, nt. 
position, position, /.; (rank) 

rang, nt. (ran) 
possess, poss^der 
possession, possession, /. (po 

s^ sion) 
possibility, possibility, /. 
possibly, peut-^tre 
post, V. poster 
posterity, post^rit^, /. 
potato, pomme de terre, /. 
potter, potier, nt. 
pottery, poterie, /. 
pound, n. livre, /. 
pour in (rush), accourir, ir. 
poverty, pauvret^, /. 
power, pouvoir, nt.; (might), 

puissance, /. 
powerful, puissant, e 
practice, n. coutume, /.; v, 

pratiquer 
praise, n. louange, /. 
pray, prier ^ 

precious, pr^ci-eux, euse 
precipice, precipice, nt. 
precipitate, prdcipiter 
precise, precis, e 
precisely, pr^cis^ment 
precision, precision, /. 
precocious, pr^coce 
predecessor, pr^d^cesseur, m. 
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prediction, prediction, /. 
predispose, pr^disposer 
predominate, pr^dominer 
prefer, pr^f^rer 
preferably, pr^f^rablement; de 

preference 
prejudice, pr^juge, m. 
prelate, preiat, m. (pre la) 
prepare, preparer 
preponderance, preponderance, 

/. 

prescribe, prescrire, ir. 
presence, presence, /. 
present, n. present, m.; cadeau, 

m.; V. presenter; be present, 

see 'be' 
preservation, conservation, /. 
preserve, conserver; (keep 

from), preserver 
preside, presider 
president, president, m. 
pretty, joli, e 
prevail, prevaloir, ir. 
prey, proie, /.; a prey to, en 

proie k 
price, prix, m. 
priceless, inappreciable (i na 

pre ciable) 
pride, n. orgueil, m.; fierte, /.; 

pride one's self with, se pi- 

quer de 
priest, pretre, m. 
primary, primaire, primordial, 

e; m. p. primordiaux 
primitive, primiti-f, ve 
prince, prince, m. 
princess, princesse, /. 
principal, principal, e; m. p. 

principaux 
principally, principalement 
principle, principe, m. 



print (book) n. imprime, m.; v. 
imprimer 

printing (press,) imprimerie, / 

prior to, avant; anterieurc' 
ment k 

prison, prison, /. 

prisoner, prisonnier, m. 

private, particuli-er, ^re; 
prive, e 

privation, privation, /. 

prize, prix, m. (pri) 

probability, probabilite, /. 

probably, probablement 

problem, probleme, m. 

proceed, continuer; (to, A; also 
de) 

proceeding, entreprise, /. 

process, procede, m. 

proclaim, proclamer 

proclamation, proclamation. / 

prodigious, prodigi-eux, euse 

produce, v. prodmre, ir, 

product, produit, m.; denree. /. 

production, production, /. 

professional, de profession; 
professionnel, le 

profit, n. profit, m.; v. profiter 

profound, profond, e 

profoundly, profondement 

prohibit, defendre; (A before 
noun, de before verb) 

project, projet, m. 

projecting arch, see *arch* 

prominent, important, e; con- 
siderable 

pronounce, prononcer 

proof, preuve, /. 

properly, proprement; proper- 
ly speaking, proprement dit; 
k vrai dire 

property, propriete, /. 
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proportion, proportion, /.; in 
proportion as, k mesure que 
propose, proposer (to, de) 
proposition, proposition, /. 
prose, prose, /. 
prospective, en perspective 
prosperity, prosp^rit^, /. 
protect, prot^ger; (safeguard), 

sauvegarder 
protected, protegd, e; (shelt- 
ered from), a I'abri de 
Protectionist, protectionniste, 

nt. 
Protestant, protestant, m. 
proud, fi-er, ere (fi^re) 
Provence, /. 
proverb, proverbe, m. 
proverbial, proverbial, e; m. p. 

proverbiaux 
provide, foumir {it before 

noun); pourvoir, ir. (with, 

de) 
provided, pourvu que (governs 

sub j unci.) 
province, province, /. 
provincial, provincial, e; de 

province; in. p. provinciaux 
proximity, proximity, /. 
pruning-knife, serpette, /. 
Prussian, prussi-en, enne 
pseudo, soi-disant, inv. 
pshaw! baste! 
public, adj. public, publique; 

n. public, w. 
publicly, publiquement 
publish, publier 
puerile^ pu^ril, e 
' pullet, poulet, m. 
pulverize, pulveriser 
punish, punir (for, de) 
pure, pur, e 



purely, purement 

purity, puret^, /. 

purple, pourprc 

purpose, n. objet, m.; but w. 

(bu or butt) 
purposely, h dessein; expr^s 
purse, bourse, /. 
pursue, poursuivre, ir.; con- 

tinuer 
push, pousser 
put, put on, mettre, ir.; put 

on one's hat, se couvrir, ir, 
pyramid, pyramide, /. 



quaint, original, e; nt. p. 

originaux 
quality, quality, /. 
quantity, quantity, /. 
quarrel, querelle, /. 
quarry, carriere, /. 
quart, litre, m. 
quarter, quartier, nt. 
quay, quai, m. (kai), 
queen, reine, f. 
queer, singuli-er, ere 
quell, r^duire, ir.; soumettre, 

ir.; eteindre, ir, 
query, demander; (a before 

noun, de before verb) 
question, question, /. (k^ss 

tion); it is a question of, il 

s'agit de; il est question de 
questionable, dout-eux, euse 
quick, vi-f, ve 
quickly, rapidement 
quinine, quinine, /. (ki nine) 
quite, tout d fait; tout, e; assez 
quotation, citation, /. 
quote, citer 
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race, n. race, /. 

rain, n. pluie, /. 

raise, lever; Clever; (cattle), 
Clever; (siege) lever 

ramification, ramification, /. 

random, hasard, m.; at ran- 
dom, au hasard ; k I'aventtire 

range, rang, m. (row), rang^e, 
/.; range of mountains, 
chaine de montagnes, /.; v. 
(vary), varier 

rank, rang, m. (ran); rise 
from the ranks, s'^lever des 
demiers rangs 

rap, coup, w. (cou) 

rapid, rapide 

rapidly, rapidement 

rare, rare 

rash, tdm^raire 

rather, plut6t; assez 

ratio, proportion, /. 

ravage, ravage, w. 

raw (troops), inaguerri, e (i 
na gud ri) 

razor, rasoir, m. 

reach, v. atteindre, ir. 

reaction, reaction, /. 

read, lire, ir. 

reader, lecteur, w. 

readily, facilement 

readiness, empressement, m. 

reading, lecture, /. 

ready, pret, e (to, a) 

real, r^el, le 

realistic, r(5aliste 

Reapers, Moissonneurs, m. p. 

reason,, n. raison, /.; v. rai- 
sonner 

reasoning, raisonnement, m 



rebel, a. and n. rebelle, m.; v, 

se r^volter 
recall, rappeler (to one's self), 

se rappeler; se souvenir de, 

ir. 
receive, recevoir 
recognize, reconnaitre, ir. 
record, v. enregistrer; n, mo- 
nument, nt. 
recount, v. raconter; reciter 
red, rouge; blood-red, rouge- 
sang 
reddish, rougeitre 
reduce, r^duire, ir. 
reef, r^cif, nt. 
re-establish, r^tablir 
re-establishment, r^tablisse- 

ment, m. 
refer, se rapporter 
reflection, reflexion, /.; food 

for reflection, qui donne k 

rdfl^chir 
reform, n. r^forme, /.; v. 

reformer 
refrain, ». refrain, w. 
refuge, refuge, m.; take refuge, 

prendre refuge; se r^fugier 
refuse, v. refuser (A before 

noun, de before verb) 
regard, n. ^gard, tn.; in regard 

to, au sujet de; k regard de 
regency, rdgence, /. 
regime, tn. 

regiment, regiment, m. 
region, region, /. 
register, v. registre, m. 
regret, n. regret, m. 
regular, r^guli-er, dre 
reign, n. regne, w.; v. rdgner 

(r^ m6) 
reins, r^nes, /. p. 
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relate, raconter 

relation, relation, /. 

relative, parent, tn. 

relic, relique, /. 

religion, religion, /. 

religious, religi-eux, euse 

remain, rester; demeurer; 
there remains only to, il ne 
reste qu*^ 

remains, restes, m. p. 

remark, n. remarque, /.; v. 
(call attention), faire remar- 
quer; (make a remark), 
faire line remarque 

remarkable, remarquable 

remember, se rappeler; se 
souvenir (de), tr, 

remind, rappeler; faire sou- 
venir (de) , ir. 

reminiscence, souvenir, m. 

remote, ^loign^, e 

remove, enlever; (from, a) 

Renaissance, /. 

rend, d^chirer 

render, rendre 

renew, renouveler 

renown, renomm^e, /. 

renowned, renommd, e 

repair, r Sparer; (go), se rendre 

repeat, r^p^ter 

repeatedly, k plusieurs reprises 

replace, remplacer 

reply, n. r^ponse, /. 

represent, repr^senter 

representation, representation, 
/.; tableau, w. 

representative, repr^sentant, m. 

reproach, v. reprocher, /. (a 
before noun; de before verb) 

reproduce, reproduire, ir. 

Republic, R^publique, /. 



Republican, r^publicain, e 
reputation, reputation /. 
reputed, repute, e 
require, falloir, ir.; avoir be- 

soin (de) 
required, voulu, e; requis, e 

(re ki, kize; command^, e 
rescue, secours, tn. ; rescousse, /. 
research, recherche, /. 
resemblance, ressemblance, /. 

(re san blance) 
resemble, ressembler {k) 
reserve, v. r^server 
reside, demeurer 
residence, residence, /. 
resignation, resignation, /. (r^ 

zi nia sion) 
resist, r^sister (^) 
resistance, resistance, /. 
resolution, resolution, /. 
resource, ressource, /. (re 

source) 
respect, v. respecter; «. respect, 

m. (ress pe); in this respect 

k cet egard 
rest, n. reste, tn. (repose), 

repos, nt.; v. reposer 
restless, agite, e 
Restoration, Restauration /. 
restore, restaurer 
result, resultat, m.; the result 

is, il en resulte 
resurrection, resurrection, /. 
resuscitate, ressusciter 
retain, retenir, ir.; (preserve), 

conserver 
retell, redire, ir. 
retire, se retirer 
retreat, n.retraite,/.; t;. reculer 
return, n. retour, m.; in re- 
turn for, en recompense de; 
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pour prix de; v. retourner; 
revenir, ir. 

revenge, revanche, /.; ven- 
geance, /. (van jance); out 
of revenge, pour se venger 

re venue- tax, impot, m. (ain p6) 

reverence, r^v^rence, /. 

Reverend, Rdv^rend 

reverent, r^v^renci-eux, euse 

reverse, n.; revcrs, w. (re ver) 

review, v. passer en revue 

revoke, r^voquer 

Revolution, Revolution, /. 

revolutionary, r^volutionnaire 

reward, v. r^compenser 

Rhdne, m. 

rice, riz, m. (ri) 

rich, riche 

riches, richesses, /. p. 

richly, richement 

ridicule, n. ridicule, m. 

ridiculous, ridicule 

right, n. droit, m.; adj. droit, 
e; (exact) juste; adv. bien 

rightly, k juste titre; k bon 
droit; avec raison 

rime, n. rime, /. 

ring, V. sonner; (resound) 
r^sonner 

ripe, mtir, e 

ripen, ni<irir 

rise, V. se lever; (in the air) 
s'^lever; (in revolt) se sou- 
lever 

risk, risque, m.; at his own 
risk, a ses risques et perils 

rite, rite, m. 

rival, rival, e; m. p. rivaux 

rivalry, rivalit^, /. 

river, riviere, /. 

road, route, /. 



roar, v. rugir 

rock, rocher, m. 

rocky, roch-eux, euse 

roll, V. rouler; roll on (elapse) 
s'dcouler; roll down, faire 
rouler 

Roman, n. Romain, m.; adj. 
romain, e 

romance, roman, nt. 

Romantic (school) romantique; 
(romance) romanesque 

room, chambre, /.; draw- 
room, salon, nt. 

root, n. racine, /.; v. (as a 
pig), fouiller (fou y^) 

rope, corde, /. 

rosy, rose 

rough, rude; rabot-eux, euse 

roughly, rudement 

round, n. tour, m,; adv. autour; 
prep, autour de, 

routine, routine, /. 

row, n. rang, m. (ran); rang^e, 
/.; ligne, /.; in a row, en 
ligne; en rang; align^, e; 
stand in a row, ranger en 
ligne 

royal, royal, e; m. p. royaux 
(roi yal, roi yo) 

royalist, royalist e (roi ya liste) 

ruin, ruine, /. 

rule, regie, /.; (power, author- 
ity), domination, /.; (gov- 
ernment), regime, m.; as a 
rule, en gdndral; regie g6- 
n^rale 

run (of river), parcours, m. 
V. courir, ir.; run ashore, 
^chouer; run across (meet), 
rencontrer; run through 
(traverse), traverser 
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rural, de campagne; rural, e; 

m. p. ruraux 
rushy V. courir, tr. 
rye, seigle, w. 



sacred, sacr^, e 
sacrifice, sacrifice, m. 
sadness, tristesse, /. 
safety, salut, m. 
sail, n. voile, /.; v. faire voile 
sailor, marin, m.; matelot, w. 
Saint Helena, Sainte-H^l^ne 
Saint Lawrence, Saint- Laurent, 

m. 
sale, vente, /. 
salmon, saumon, m. 
same, mdme; just the same 

(nevertheless), n'en . . pas 

moins; all the same, tout 

de m^me 
sandy, sablonn-eux, euse 
Saracen, Sarrasin, m. 
sarcasm, sarcasme, m, 
satire, satire, /. 
satisfaction, satisfaction, /. 
satisfactory, satisfaisant, e (sa- 

tiss fe zan, zante) 
satisfy, satisfaire, ir. 
Saul, Saiil (sa ul) 
savage, n. and adj. sauvage 
Savoy, Savoie, /. 
save, sauver 
saw, scie, /. (si) 
Saxon, Saxon, nt. 
say, dire, ir.; it is said, on dit; 

(when statement precedes) 

dit-on; that is to say, c*est-a- 

dire 
saying, dicton, m. 



scaffold, ^chafaud, nt, 
scale, n. ^chelle, /. 
scaly, ^caill^, e {6 ka y^) 
scatter (throw), jeter 
scene, sc^ne, /. (s^ne) 
scent, flair, m. (flere) 
scholar, savant, m. 
school, ^cole, /. 
science, science, /. (si ance) 
scissors, ciseaux, m. p. (si z6) 
scorn, V. d^aigner (d^ dai 

nie); (to, de) 
Scotch, ^cossais, m; Scotch 

Highlander, montagnard 

^cossais, m. 
scourge, n. fl^au, m.; v. fla- 

geller 
scrape, gratter; f rotter 
Scriptures, Ecritures, /. p. 
scruple, n. scrupule, m. 
scrupulous, scrupul-eux, euse 
sculptor, sculpteur, m. (scul 

teur) 
sculpture, v. sculpter (scul-t^) 
scuttle, n. soupape, /. 
scythe, faux, /. (f6) 
sea, mer (mer), /.; at sea, out 

at sea, au large; en pleine 

mer; seaport, port de mer, 

m. 
seamstress, couturiere, /. 
search, n. recherche, /.; in 

search of, a la recherche de; 

V. fouiller (fou y^) 
second, adj. second, e (se gon, 

se gonde) ; adv. secondement 

(se gonde man); deuxieme- 

ment (deuzieme man) 
secret, n. secret, m. 
secretly, secretement; en secret 
section, section, /. 
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sedition, sedition, /. 

sec, voir, ir. 

seed, graine, /. 

seek, chercher; seek after, re- 

chercher; seek refuge, se 

rdfugier 
seem, sembler; it seems, il 

parait ; (when statement 

precedes) parait -il 
Seine, /. 
seize, s'emparer, se saisir 

(de) ; (take hold) saisir 
seldom, rarement 
sell, vendre 
send, envoyer, ir. 
senseless, insens^, e 
sensibility, sensibility, /. 
sentence (words), phrase, /. 
sentiment, sentiment, m. 
separate, s^parer; se s^parer 
September, septembre, m. 
serenity, s^r^nit^, /. 
senousness, sdrieux, m. 
sermon, sermon, m: 
servant (male), serviteur; do- 

mestique; (female) servante, 

domestique 
serve, servir, ir.; (A before 

verb; dc before noun) 
service, service, m.; navy and 

merchant service, marine 

militaire et marchande, /. 
set about, se mettre a, ir.; 

set to work, se mettre k 

Toeuvre; set up, monter; 

set upon, assaillir, (ass sa 

yir), ir.; attaquer 
settle, (.Hablir; s'etablir; settle, 

settle down (in a place), sc 

fixer 
seventeen, dix-sept 



seventeenth, dix-septieme 

several, plusieurs 

sew, coudre, ir. 

sewer, ^gout, m. 

shad, alose, f. 

shadow, ombre, /. 

shallow, p>eu profond, e; (wa- 
ter), basse 

shape, n forme, /. 

shapeless, informe 

share, partager 

shave, raser 

shed, V. verser 

sheep, mouton, w.; brebis, /. 

shelf, rayon, m. (rai yon) 

shell, coquille, /. (co ki ye) 

shelter abri, m. 

shepherd, berger, m. (ber j^); 
shepherd's dog, chien de 
berger 

shield, bouclier, nt. 

shine, luire, ir. 

ship, navire, m. 

shirt, chemise, /. 

shooting-box, pavilion de chas- 
se, w. (pa vi yon) 

shoot up, s' ^lancer 
. shore, bord, w.; c6te, /.; rive, 

/. 

short, court, e; in short, bref; 

for short, par abr^viation 
shorten, abr^ger 
shot (gun), coup de fusil, m. 

(cou de fu zi) 
should, devoir 
shoulder, n. (5paule, /.; v. 

dpauler; porter 
shovel, n. pelle, /. 
show, V. montrer; faire preuve 

de; temoigner (ce moi ni^) 
shrewdness finesse, /. 
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shrine, autel, nt.; sanctuaire, m. 

shut, enfermer 

shuttle, navette, /. 

sickle, faucille, /. (f6 ci ye) 

side, c6t6, m.; by the side of, 
k c6t6 de; aupres de; on one 
side, d'un c6td; side by side, 
c6te k c6te; k c6t6 I'un de 
Tautre; Tun k c6t6 de I'autre 

siege, siege, m.; lay siege to, 
assi^ger; mettre le sidge 
devant; faire le si^ge de 

sight, vue, /. 

sign, V. signer 

signal, V. signaler 

significant, significati-f, ve (si 
gni fi ca tif, tive) 

silence, n. silence, nt.; v. im- 
poser silence 

silhouette, silhouette, /. (si lou 
6tte) 

silk, soie. /.; silk-worm, ver 
k soie, m. 

silver, argent, m.; (plate), ar- 
genterie, /. 

similar, semblable; pareil, le 
(pa re ye) 

similarity, similarity, /.; simili- 
tude, /.; ressemblance, /. 

simple, simple 

simplicity, simplicity, /. 

simply, simplement 

sin, V. p^cher 

since, since then, depuis; conj, 
puisque 

sincerely, sincerement 

sing, chanter 

single, seul, e 

sir, monsieur, m. 

sister, soeur, f. (seur); sister- 
in-law, belle-soeur, /. 



sit, s'asseoir, ir. (sa soir); sit, 

sit down to table, se mettre 

a table, ir. 
site, emplacement, w. 
situate, situer 
situation, situation, /. 
six, six 
sixteen, seize 
sixteenth, seizi^me 
sixty, soi Xante, (soi sante) 
size, grandeur, /.; (bulk), 

grosseur, /. 
skilful, habile 
skin, n. peau, /. (p6) 
skull, cr^ne, m. 
sky, ciel, nt.; p. cieux 
slab, table, /.; pidce, /. 
slander, calomnie, /. 
slash, balafre, /. 
slate, ardoise, /. 
slaughter, n. carnage, nt. 
slave, esclave, nt. (ess clave) 
slay, ^gorger 
sleep, dormir, ir. 
slimy, limon-eux, euse 
slope, pente, /. 
sloping, incline, e; en pente 
slow, lent, e ' 
slowly, lentement 
small, petit, e 

smart, adj. (blow), sec, seche 
smile, V. sourire, ir. 
smoke-stack, cheminde, /. 
smooth, adj uni, e 
snout, groin, m. 
snow, neige, /. 
so (thus), ainsi; (before adj.), 

si; (accordingly), aussi 
so-called, prdtendu, e 
social, social, e; n'. p. sociaux 
softness, douceur, /. 
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soil, n. sol, m.; terrain, nt.; 

(alluvial), terrain d'alluvion, 

m. 
soldier, soldat, m. 
sole, adj. seul, e 
solely, entidrement; unique- 

ment 
solemn, solennel, le (so la 

nelle) 
solid, solide 
some, adj. quelque, quelques; 

pron. quelques-uns, quel- 
ques unes (kdl ke zun, zune); 

some one,quelqu'un(kel kun) 
somehow or other, d'une fa9on 

ou d'une autre; on ne sait 

comment 
something, quelque chose 
sometimes, quelquefois 
somewhat, quelque peu; tant 

soit peu 
somewhere, quelque part 
son, fils, m. (fiss) 
song, chant, m. 
soon, bient6t; t6t; sooner or 

later, t6t ou tard; as soon 

as, des que, aussit6t que 
sorry, f^ch^, e 
sort, sorte, /. 
soul, dme, /. 
sound, n. son, nt, 
soup, soupe, /. 
South (country), Midi, nt.; 

(cardinal point) sud 
South-Eastern, sud -est (esstt) 
Southern, meridional, e; m. p. 

m^ridionaux 
South- West, sud-ouest (oudsstt) 
space, espace, m. 
spade (tool), b^che, /. 



Spain, Espagne, /. 
Spaniard, Espagnol, m. 
spare, ^pargner 

sparkling (wine), mousseux 
speak, parler (utter); so to 

speak, pour ainsi dire ; speak- 
ing of, k propos de 
special, special, e; m. p. spd- 

ciaux 
specially, surtout; sp^ciale- 

ment 
species, espdce, /. 
specific, sp^cifique 
specimen, specimen, m. (sp^ ci 

mdne); ^chantillon, m.; (^ 

chan ti yon) 
spectacle, spectacle, nt. 
spectator, spectateur, nt. 
speculator, sp^culateur, m. 
speech, discours, iM.(fewwords) 

paroles, /. p. 
spell (aloud), ^peler; (writ- 
ing), ^crire 
spelling, orthographe, /. (or to 

grafe) 
spend, d^penser 
spice, dpice, /. 
spin, filer 
spire, fldche, /.; aiguille, /. (ai 

gu i ye) 
spirit, esprit, nt. 
spirited, entrainant, e; fougu- 

eux, euse 
spirits (good), bonne humeur; 

gaite, /.; gaietd, /. 
spite of, in spite of, malgrd; 

en d6pit de 
splendid, splendide 
splendour, splendeur, /. 
spot, endroit, m,; lieu, m.; p. 

lieux 
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spotless, sans tache 

spouting, jailHssant, e; (ja yiss 

san, sante) 
spread, n. expansion, /. 
spring, n. (season), printemps, 

m.; (metal), ressort, m.; 

(water), source, /. 
square, n. place, /. 
stab, V. poignarder (poi niar 

d^) 
stage, scene, /. 
stake, n. (pyre), bAcher, m, 
stamp, n. empreinte, /. 
stand, se tenir, ir., se dresser; 

se trouver; stand for, rcpr6- 

senter; stand up, upright , 

se tenir debout 
standing (erect), debout 
standpoint, point de vue, m. 
stanza, stance, /. 
staple, principal, e; m.; p. 

principaux 
start, partir, ir.; start out (be- 
gin), d^buter 
starve (to death), mourir de 

faim, ir. 
State, ^tat, m.; v. declarer; 

States-General, Etats-G^- 
ndraux, vn. p. 

statesman, homme d'Etat, m, 

station, station, /.; (in life), 
condition, /. 

statuary, statuaire, f. 

statue, statue, /. 

statuette, statuette, /. 

stature, taille, /. (ta ye); sta- 
ture, /.; tall stature, haute 
taille; haute stature 

stay. Tester; stay-at-home^ 
casani-er, ere 



steal, voler 

steam, n. vapeur, /.; fum^e, /.; 

steam-boat, bateau ^ vapeur, 

r/i.; steam-engine, machine k 

vapeur, /.; v. steam up, re- 

monter 
steel, acier, m. 
steep, escarp^, e 
step (foot), pas, m.; (stairs), 

marche /.; degr^ m.; (mean, 

measure), mesure, /. 
stereotyped, consacr^, e 
sterile sterile 
sterility, st^rilit^, /. 
sterling, de premier ordre 
stick baton, m., (vine-stick, 

bean pole), dchalas, m.; v. 

stick to, s'attacher ^; ne pas 

quitter; (in ground), ficher 
still, adv. encore; (continua- 
tion), toujours 
stillness, silence, m. 
stilt, ^chasse, /.; stilt-bird, 

^chassier, m. 
sting> n. piqdre, /. 
stir, n. bruit, w. 
stirring, agitd, e 
stone, pierre, /.; freestone, 

pierre de taille, /. (ta ye) 
stony, pierr-eux, euse 
stop, arreter; s'arrdter 
store-house, magasin, w.; d^- 

pot, m. 
story, histoire, /.; conte, m.; 

rdcit, m. 
stout, fort, e 
stove, poele, w. (po&le) 
straggling, ^cartd; straggling 

village, bourgade, /. 
strange, Strange; singuli-er, 

dre 
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stranger, Stranger, m. 

strap, V. attacher avec une 
courroie 

strategist, strat^giste, m. 

streaked, vein^, e 

stream, fleuve, m.; in mid- 
stream, au milieu du fleuve 

street, rue, /. 

strength, force, /. 

strengthen, aflFermir 

stretch, n. ^tendue, /.; at a 
stretch, d'une haleine; de 
suite; v. s'^tendre; stretch 
out, s'avancer 

strict, strict, e (stricte) 

strife, lutte, /. 

strike, f rapper; (with, de) 

striking, frappant, e; saisis- 
sant, e 

strong, fort, e 

strongly, fortement 

strophe, strophe, /. 

struggle, n. lutte, /. 

stubbornly, opiniatr^ment; 
avec acharnement 

student, ^tudiant, m.; fellow- 
student, condisciple, m. 

study, V. ^tudier; n. ^tude, /. 

stuff, ^toffe, /. 

stun, ^tourdir 

stupendous, ^tonnant, e 

sturgeon, esturgeon, m. 

style, style, w. 

subdivide, subdiviser 

subdivision, subdivision, /. 

subject, n. sujet, w. 

substance, substance, /.; fond 
nt. 

substitute, v. substituer 

subtle, subtil, e 

succeed, (succession), succdder 



(a); (obtain), r^ussir; suc- 
ceed in, venir a bout de 

success, succes, m. (sue ce) 

succession, suite, /.; succes- 
sion, /. 

successive, successi-f, ve 

successor, successeur, m. 

succumb, succomber 

suchy tel, telle, tels, telles; 
such a, un tel, une telle; 
such, p. de tels, de telles 

suddenly, soudainement; sou- 
dain; subitement, tout-^- 
coup 

suffering, souff ranee, /. 

suffice, suffire; it suffices to 
cela suffit k, il suffit de 

sufficient, suflisant, e 

sugar, Sucre, m.; sugar-cane, 
canne k Sucre, /. 

suggest, sugg<5rer (sug j6 t6) 

suit, n. (clothes), costume, tn. 

sullenness, humeur sombre, /. 

sum, somme, /. 

summer, ^t^, m. 

summit, sommet, nt. 

sumptuous, somptu-eux, euse 

sun, soleil, m. (so le ye); sun- 
set, coucher du soleil, w. 

Sunday, dimanche, nt. 

superb, superbe 

superintend, surveiller (sur v^ 

superior, n. and adj. sup^- 

rieur, e 
superstitious, superstiti-eux, 

euse (su per sti cieu, cieuze) 
supineness, ineurie, /. 
supply, V. supplier {k) 
support, V. soutenir, ir.; n. sou- 

tien, m. 
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suppose, supposer 
suppress, supprimer 
supreme, supreme 
sure, sOr, e; certain, e 
surface, surface, /. 
surgery, chirurgie, /. 
surpass, surpasser 
surprising, surprenant, e 
surrender, se rendre 
surround, entourer 
survey, v. parcourir, ir. 
suspect, soup^onner; suspecter 
suspicious, soup9onn-eux, euse 
sustain, soutenir, tr. 
swallow, up, V. engloutir 
swan, cygne, w. (si gne) 
swarthy, basan^, e 
Sweden, Suede, /. 
• sweep down, entrainer 
sweet, doux, douce 
swiftness, promptitude, /. 

(pron ti tude) 
Swiss, Suisse 
sword, ^p^e, /.; broad-sword, 

sabre, m.; put to the sword, 

passer au fil de I'^p^e 
symbolize, symboliser (sain bo 

liz^) 
symmetrically, sym^trique- 

ment; avec sym^trie 
sympathy, sympathie, /. (sain 

pa tie) 
synonym, synonyme, w. 
system, systeme, m. 



table, table, /.; dissecting- 
table, table k diss^quer, / ; 
writing-table, table k ^crire, 



tailor, tailleur, w. (ta yeur) 
take, prendre, ir.; take up 

(adopt), se mettre k, ir.; 

(occupation), embrasser; 

take part in, prendre part a, 

ir.; take, take away, (persons) 

emmener (an me n^); take 

out (remove), 6ter, enlever; 

take place, se faire, ir.; avoir 

lieu 
taking, n. prise, /. 
talent, talent, m. 
talk, V. parler 
tall (stature) grand, e; (things) 

haut, e 
tarry, s'attarder; s'arr^ter 
task, tiche, /. 
taste, n. go {it, m. 
tawny, basan^, e 
tax, n. impot, m. (ain p6); 

taxe, /. 
taxation, imp6t, m. (ain p6); 

taxe, /. 
tea, th^, m. {t€) 
teach, enseigner; apprendre 

(a before noun and verb) 
team (sport), ^quipe, /. 

{€ kipe) 
teamster, roulier, m. 
tear, n. (eye), larme, /.; v, 

arracher; tear away, ar- 

racher 
technical, technique 
tell, dire, ir. 
temper, v. temp^rer (tan p^ 

temperament, temperament, 

m. (tan p^ ra man) 
temperate, sobre; temp^rant, 

e; (climate), temp^r^, e 
temperature, temperature, /. 
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temple, temple, tn. 

ten, dix 

tend, tendre 

tennis, jeu de paume, m. 

tenth, dixidme, (dizieme) 

term, terme, m. 

terrace, terrasse, /. 

terra-cotta, terre-cuite, /. 

terrible, terrible 

.territorial, territorial, e; m. p. 
territoriaux 

territory, territoire, m. 

terror, terreur, /. 

terrorize, terroriser; frapper 
de terreur 

tersely, nettement 

Teutonic, teutonique; teuton, 
ne 

text, texte, m. 

than, que; {de before a num- 
ber) 

thank, n. remerciement, re- 
merciment, m.; thanks to, 
grdce k 

that, ce, cet, cette; ce . . .1^, cet 
. . .1^, cette. . .1^; pron. celui, 
celle; celui. . .1^, celle. . .1^; 
'which' {stibj.)t qui; {obj.), 
que; conj. que; so that, de 
sorte que 

the, le, la, les 

theatre, th^^tre, m, 

their, leur; p. leurs 

them (direct object), les; (in- 
direct), leur; (after prep.), 
eux, elles; in, on, upon, to 
them (things), y; of, from, 
with them (persons or 
things), en; themselves, 
eux-m^mes, nt.; elles- 
m6meS| /. 



then (at that time) alors; (in 

succession) puis, ensuite ; 

(empha,tic) done 
theory, th^orie, /. 
there, 1^; there is, there are, 

il y a; (pointing), voil^ 
therefore, done (don), but donk 

in emphasizing 
thereupon, sur ces entrefaites; 

1^-dessus 
these, adj. ces; pron. ceux, 

celles; ceux-ci, celles-ci 
they, ils, elles; (disjunctive), 

eux, elles 
thicket, fourr6, m. 
thickness, ^paisseur, /. 
thing, chose, m.; for one 

thing, d'une part 
think of, penser k; songer k; 

(have opinion), penser de 
thinker, penseur, m. 
third, n., tiers, m. (ti^re); adj. 

troisi^me 
thirst, soif, /; 

thirsty, alter^, e; ayant soif 
thirteen, treize 
thirteenth, treizi^me 
thirty, trente 
this, adj. ce, cet, cette; ce . . . 

ci, cet . . . ci, cette . . . ci; pron. 

celui, celle; celui-ci, celle-ci; 

this is (here is), voici 
thither, \k 
thong, lanidre, /. 
thorn, ^pine, /. 
thorough, approfondi, e 
those, adj. ces ... 1^; pron. ceux, 

celles; ceux-1^, celles-1^ 
thou, tu 
thousand, n. millier, m. (mi 

li^); (figure) mille 
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thousandth, milli^me, m. (mil 
Kdme) 

thread one's way through, en- 
filer 

threaten, menacer; (with, de) 

three, trois 

threshold, seuil, w. (seu ye) 

throne, tr6ne, m. 

through, k travers (tra v^r); 
au travers de 

throughout, k travers 

throw, Jeter 

thus, ainsi 

thy, ton, ta, tes 

tier, gradin, m. 

tile, ttiile, /. 

timber, bois de charpente, /. 

time (duration or weather), 
temps, m.; (unity or reitera- 
tion), fois, /.; at the same 
time, en m6me temps; k la 
fois; a long time ago, il y a 
longtemps; at one time., 
at another, tant6t . . . tant6t 

tinker, chaudronnier, m. 

tint, teinte, /. 

tinted, nuanc^, e 

tiny, tout petit, toute petite; 
menu, e 

tire, V. fatiguer 

tissue, tissu, m. 

Titan, Titan m. 

Titian, le Titien (ti siain) 

title, titre, m. 

to, kf de, pour, en; to be sure, 
assur^ment; to the present 
day, jusqu'^ ce jour; encore 
aujourd'hui 

tobacco, tabac, m. (ta ba) 

today, aujourd'hui; even to- 
day, encore aujourd'hui 



together, ensemble; together 
with, de concert avec 

toiler, travailleur, m. (tra va 
yeur) 

tomb, tombeau, m.; (grave), 
tombe, /. 

tone, ton, m. 

tongue, langue, /. 

too, trop; aussi 

toothsome, friand, e 

top (of an object), dessus, m.; 
(summit), sommet, w.; haut 
m.; on the top, au haut; au 
sommet 

torch, torche, /.; flambeau, tn, 

torrent, torrent, m. 

torture, n. supplice, m. 

total, total, m.; p. totaux 

touch, V. toucher k; toucher 

touching, touchant, e 

tourist, touriste, m. 

towards, vers; envers 

tower, tour, /.; tower over, v. 
dominer 

town, ville, /. 

trace, n. trace, /. 

trade, metier, m. 

trader, marchand, m. 

tradition, tradition, /. 

tragedy, tragMie, /. 

train, v. dresser 

transfer, transferer; trans- 
porter 

translate, traduire, ir. 

translation, traduction, /. 

transportation, transport, nt. 

travel, voyager (voi ya j^); 
parcourir, ir. 

traveller, voyageur, w. (voi ya 
jeur) 

treacherous, tr^tre 
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treasure, tr^sor, m. 

treat, v. traiter; soigner (soi 

Td6) 
treatise, traits, nt. 
treaty, traits, nt. 
tree, arbre, nt. 
tremble { trembler 
tremendous, formidable 
trial, essai, m.; (law), juge- 

ment, m. 
tribe, tribu, /. 
tributary, affluent, m. 
trick, tour, nt. 
trifling, l^g-er, ^re 
trim (trees), tailler (ta y^) 
triple, triple 
triumph over, I'emporter sur; 

triompher de 
triumphal, triomphal, e 
trivial, trivial, e; {m.p. triviaux, 

seldom used) 
troop, troupe, /. 
trouble, n. peine, /.; affaire, /. 
troublous, de trouble 
true, vrai, e 
truffle, truffe, /. 
truly, vraiment; v^ritablement 
trusty, fidele 
truth, v^rit^, /. 
try (case) juger 
Tuesday, mardi, nt. 
tumble, d^gringoler; tomber 
tumult, tumulte, nt. 
Tunisian, Tunisien, nt. 
tunnel, tunnel, nt. 
turbot, turbot, nt. 
Turk, Turc, nt. 
turn, n. tour, nt.; in turn, tour 

k tour; k tour de r61e; v. 

toumer; turn aside, se dd- 

tourner; turn out (produce), 



produire, ir.; turn to (ad- 
dress), s'adresser k; turn to 
account, exploiter 

turner, tourneur, nt. 

turret, tourelle, /.; clocheton, 
nt. 

twelfth, douzi^me 

twelve, douze 

twenty, vingt 

twilight, crdpuscule, nt.; by 
twilight, au cr^puscule 

two, deux 

type, type, nt. 

type-writer, machine k dcrire, 

f. 

tyrannical, tyrannique 
Tyre, Tyr 



ugly, laid, e 

unable, incapable 

uncanny, inqui^tant, -e (ain 

ki^ tan) 
uncertainty, incertitude, /. 
uncleanliness* malpropret^, i. 
unconquerable, indomptable 

(ain don table); in^branla- 

ble (i n^ bran labic) 
uncultured, inculte 
under, sous 

underground, souterrain, e 
undermine, saper 
understand, comprendre, ir.; 

entendre 
undertake, entreprendre, ir. 
unequalled,' sans ^gal, e 
unfit, impropre (for, a) 
unfortunate, infortun^, e; mal- 

heur-eux, euse 
unfortunately, malhetu-euse- 

ment; par malheur 
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unhappy, malheur-eux, euse 
uninitiated, profane 
unintelligible, inintelligible (i 
nain tdl li jible) 

United States, Etats-Unis (6 

ta zu ni), w. p. 
unity, unit^, /. 
universal, universel, le 
unjust, in juste 
unknowingly, par ignorance; 

sans le savoir 
unknown, inconnu, e; (to, de) 
unless, k moins que (governs 

sub June t. with ne); k nioins 

de (before infinitive) 
unlike, different (de); dissem- 

blable (^ or de) 
unload, d^charger 
unmercifully, impitoyablement 

(ain pi toi ya ble man) sans 

merci; sans piti6 
unrecognize, m^connaitre, ir. 
unseasonable, hors de saison, 

pass^ de mode 
unsociable, insociable; peu 

sociable 
until (as far as), jusque; 

jusqu'^ ce que (governs sub- 

junct.); until then, jusqu' 

alors; until, unto the last, 

jusqu'au bout 
unwind, divider 
unworthy, indigne 
upon, sur 
upright, adj. honorable; in- 

tdgre, adv. debout 
uprising, soulevement, w. 
us, nous 
use, n. usage, m.; emploi, m.; 

V, employer (an ploi i^)\ se 

servir de. ir. 



used, (custom), usit^, e 

useful, utile 

usefulness, utility, /. 

usual, usuel, le 

usually, ordinairement; usuel- 

lement 
utter, prononcer 



valley, valine, /. 

value, valeur, f, 

vanish, se dissiper 

vanity, vanity, /. 

vanquish, vaincre, ir, 

variety, vari^t^, /. 

vary> varier 

vase, vase, m. 

vast, vaste 

vegetable, n. legume, m.; adj, 

v^gdtal, e; m. p. v^g^taux 
vegetation, v^g^tation, /. 
vendetta, /. 
venerable, v^n^rable 
Venetian, V^nitien, nt. {y6 ni 

siain) 
vengeance, vengeance, /. (van 

jance) 
ventilation, ventilation, /. 
venture, n. entreprise, /.; v. 

s'aventurer 
verily, en v^rit^ 
verse, vers, m. (v^r) 
versed, v^rs^, e 
versified, en vers 
vertical, vertical, e; tn. p. 

verficaux 
very, adj, m6me; adv, tr^s, 

bien, fort 
vessel, vaisseau, m.; vase, tn. 

(sailing) vaisseau^ voiles m.; 
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voilier, nt.; (steam) vais- 

seau k vapeur m. 
veteran, adj. aguerri, e 
vice, vice, nt. 
vice-versa, (vi s^ v^r sa) 
victim, victime, /. 
victimize, duper 
victor, vainqueur, m. (vain 

kenr) 
victorious, victori-eux, etise 
victory, victoire, /. 
victualing, approvisionnement, 

nt. 
view, vue, /. 

vigorous, vigour-eux, etise 
villa, villa, /. (vil la); maison 

de campagne, /. 
village, \411age, nt. (vi laje) 
villager, villageois m. (vi la joi) 
vine, vigne, /. 
vineyard, vigne, /. vinestick 

see 'stick' 
vintage, vendange, /. 
violence, violence, /. 
violent, violent, e 
violet, adj. violet, te (vio Id, 

lette) 
virtue, vertu, /. 
virtuous, vertu-eux, euse 
visit, V. visiter; n. visite, /. 
visitor, visiteur, m. 
vituperate, vilipender 
viz, k savoir 
vocation, vocation, /.; carridre, 

/. 

voice, voix, /. 
volume, volume, m. 
volunteer, n. volontaire, nt.; 

V. se sacrifier 
vote, ft. vote, nt. 
vulgar, vulgaire 



W 

wage (war), faire, ir. 

waistcoat, gilet, nt. (ji Id) 

wait, attendre 

walk, n. promenade, /.; take 
a walk, se promener; faire 
une promenade, ir.; walk 
through, traverser; parcou- 
rir, ir. 

wall, mur, nt.; (side) paroi, 
nt. 

walnut, noix, /. (noi) 

wander, errer 

want, n. besoin; for want of, 
faute de; v. (wish) vouloir, 
ir. 

war, war-fare, guerre, /.; Hun- 
dred Years War, guerre de 
Cent ans 

warlike, guerri-er, dre 

warm, chaud, e 

warrior, guerrier, nt. 

waste, V. (health), altdrer; 
abimer; waste land, see 
'land' 

watch, n. montre, /.; v. veillef 
(vd y^) 

watchmaker, horloger, m. 

water, eau, /.; water-carrier, 
porteur d'eau, m.; water- 
fall, cascade, /.; water- jug, 
(ewer) aiguidre, /. (ai gui 
idre) 

wave, vague, /. 

way, chemin, m. (road) route, 
/,; (manner) maniere, /.; 
fajon, /.; by the way, k 
propos; (explanatory), par 
parenthdse; in the same 
way that, de mdme que; on 
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my, his, her, etc. way to, on 
the way to, en route pour; 
whichever way that, de 

quel que c6t6 que (governs 

subjunct, ) 
we, nous 

weal, bien. w.; bonheur, m. 
wealthy, riche 
weapon, arme, /. 
wear, v porter 
wearisome, fatigant, e 
weather, temps, m. 
weaver, tisserand, m, 
weaving, tissage, m. 
week, semaine, /. 
weigh, peser 
weight, poids, m. (poi) weight 

in gold pesant d'or, m. 
weird, spectral, e; (m. p. spec- 

traux seldom used) 
well, bien; well-bred, bien 

^lev^ e; just as well, tout 

aussi bien; as well as, aussi 

bien que 
Welsh, gallois, e 
West, ouest, m. (oudsstt) 
Western, occidental, e; m. p. 

occidentaux 
whale, baleine, /. 
wharf, quai, m. (kai) entrepdt 

m. 
what, pron, que; quoi; (that 

which), ce qui {suhj.)^ ce que 

{obj,); ad], quel, quelle, 

quels, quell es 
whatever, quelconque 
wheat, f foment, m. 
wheels roue, /. 
when, quand; lorsque (lorss 

ke), {lorsque never used in 

a question) 



whenever, toutes les fois que; 
chaque fois que 

where, ou 

whereas, tandis que (tan di) 

which, pron. qui {subj.) que 
{obj.); lequel, laquelle, les- 
quels, lesquelles, quoi; adj. 
quel, quelle, quels, quelles, 
from which (persons) dont; 
(things) d'ou; whichever way 
(manner) de quelque fafon 
que; (direction) de quelque 
c6t6 que 

while, n. instant, m.; for a 
while, pendant quelque 
temps; un instant; un mo- 
ment; (during) tandis que 
(tan di); pendant que 

whilst; tandis que (tan di) 

white, blanc, blanche 

whiting (fish), merlan, m. 

whitish, blanchatre 

who, qui; he who, celui qui 

whole, entier, ^re; tout, e; 
n. ensemble, m.; tout, m. 

whose, dont 

why, pourquoi 

wide, large 

wife, femme, /.; spouse, /. 

wild, sauvage; wild-looking, 
d'un aspect sauvage; (scene) 
indescriptible 

wilderness, desert, m. 

will, n. volont^, /.; v. vouloir, 
ir, 

William the Conqueror, Guil- 
laume le Conqu^rant 

willing, de bonne volont^ 

willow, osier, m. 

wily, astuci-eux, euse 

win, gagner (ga ni^) 
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wind, vent, m.; wind-mill, 

moulin k vent, m. 

window, fendtre, /.; crois^e, 
/.; (painted), vitrail, m. (vi 
tra ye); p. vitraux 

wine, vin, nt. 

winter, hiver, m. (i v^r) 

wisdom, sagesse, /. 

wise, sage 

wisely, sagement 

wish, n. d^sir (also desir), m.; 
souhait, m. (sou e); v. d6si- 
rer, souhaiter 

wit, esprit, m. 

witch, sorci^re, /. 

with, avec; (against) contre 

without, sans 

witness, n. tdmoin, m.; eye- 
witness, t^moin oculaire, m. 

witty, spirituel, le 

wolf, loup, m. (lou) 

woman, femme, /. 

wonder, n. merveille, /. (mdr 
vd ye); v. s'^tonner; se de- 
mander 

wonderful, merveill-eux, euse 
(m^r vd yeu, yeuze) 

wonderfully, merveilleusement 
(m^r v^ yeuze man) 

wood, bois, nt.; precious woods 
bois des iles 

wool, laine, /. 

wooly (hair) cr^pu 

word, mot, nt.; (of mouth), 
parole, f. 

work, n. travail, nt. (tra va 
ye); ouvrage, nt.; (high 
grade), oeuvre, /.; open- 
work, ouvrage k jour; v. 
travailler (tra va y^); 
(produce), exploiter 



worker, travailleur, nt. (tra va 

yeur) 
workman, ouvrier, m. 
workshop, atelier, nt. 
world, monde, nt.; all over the 

world, par tout le monde; 

dans I'univers entier; world- 
wide, universel, le 
worn, well-worn, usd, e 
worse, pire 

worship, V. adorer; n. ctdte, nt. 
worry, tourmenter 
worth, n. valeur, /.; (deserving) 

digne (de); be worth, see 

•be' 
worthy, digne, honnete 
wound, n. blessure, f.;v. blesser 
wretch, miserable, nt. 
wretched, miserable; m6chant, 

e; mauvais, e 
wrist, poignet, nt. (poi ni^) 
write, ^crire, ir. 
writer, ^crivain, nt. 
wrong, ft. tort, nt.; be wrong, 

see *be' ; adj faux, fausse; 

adv. mal 
wrongly, mal 



yawning, b^ant, e; ouvert, e 
(ou vdr, vdrte) 

year, an, nt.; (with events), 
annde, /.; allowing for good 
and bad years, bon an, mal 
an 

yearly, annuellement; par an 

yellow, jaune 

yet, encore; not yet, pas en- 
core; (however), cependant; 
pourtant; toutefois 
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yield, c6der; accorder; (pro- 
duce), prodmre, ir. 
yoke, joug, tn. (jou) 
you, vous 
young, jeune 
your, votre, vos 



yours, le, la v6tre; les vdtres 
yourself, vous-m^me 
. youth, jeunesse, /. 



zejdot, z^lateur, m. 



^ 



INDEX 

[The figures and letters refer to the corresponding figure, 
letters in the Notes at the end of each Subject] 



accents, Introduction, p. x 

adjectives, before the noun, In- 
troduction, p. xi; after or be- 
fore the noun, p. xi ; after the 
noun, p. xii; should be sepa- 
rated by ei, 13 (B) 

adverb, place of, i(D) youwUl 
always find. . . 

after, apre, apres que, no (C) 

an, ann6e, 10 (5) 

and, not to be translated, 10 
(C) should come and hand 
him, . . 

any, aucun, 28 (5) any rever- 
ence.,, 

around, autour, autour de, 10 
(C) around their necks... 

article, required, i (A) ; i (A) 
of Normandy; 2 (A) ; s (B) 
the stamp of taste, etc.; 11 
(C) Marshal Ney; repeated, 
I {D) on the gates, windows, 
etc.; omitted, i {A) Rouen, 
the capital; 1 {C)\ 1 (D) 
covered with churches; 4 
{A) and other tragedies; 5 
(B) ; 8 {A) the combined 
English and Dutch fleets; 8 

(B) take refuge; 21 (A) ; 
22 (A) La Fontaine who was 
a native; 57 (B) without 
reason...; instead of posses- 
sive adjective, 10 (C) ; 10 

(C) their necks. 
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as, tout. . .que, or, si. . .que, 48 

(B) unintelligible as they 

may seem... 
as... as, aussi...que, 37 (B) 
at least, du moins, au moinSy 

67 (C) at least. 
be, expressed by faire, 43 (C) 

it was as dark, 
better, best, meilleur, mieux, 

13 (O best,.. 
blessed, benie, benite, 74 (A) 

blessed... 
bones, os, ossements, 41 (G^) 

bones. 
both, a la fois, tous deux, 31 

(O both.,. 
by, en, 7 (B) by teaching...; 

de for par, 22 (B) his fables 

are appreciated by 
by. ..by, de...sur, 15 (B) five 

hundred. . .feet. ..by.,, 
cannot, savoir, 12 (A) we 

cannot fail. . . 
capital letters. Introduction, p. 

ix 
cedilla (q), Introduction, Ac- 
cents, p. X 
concordance of tenses, 8 (B) 

no harbour where he could. , 
connaitre, savoir, 4 (A) know 
consommer, consumer, 96 (B) 
country, pays, patrie, cam- 

pagne, i (D) 
dates, 3 (C) on the 8th of 

May 
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d'autres, des autres, 2 (C) 

many others. . . 

dc, after pas and adverbs of 
quantity, 2 (B) ; repeated, i 
(B) ; after rien and quelque 
chose, 24 (C) ; de for des, 
15 (C) bearing delicate carv- 
ings. . . 

diaeresis (i), Introduction, 
Accents, p. x 

do» auxiliary, not translated, 
14 (C) do 

du, de la, des, 2 (C) provides 
means, etc. . . . 

each, chaque, chacun, 42 (A) 

East, Orient, est, 39 (D) 

elision. Introduction, Accents, 
p. X 

en, pronoun, of it, of them, etc., 
6 iA) 

end, fin, bout, S (C) towards 
the end 

for, pendant, to (B) ; car, 19 
(A) for they lead,., 

former, la, 22 (C) 

faire, inseparable from follow- 
ing verb, 30 (C) makes Ruy 
Gomez say; replaces another 
verb, 37 (B) flowed as freely 
as water does, . . 

half, demi, moitie, 61 (B) half 

have, expressing cause, faire, 

33 (£) 
hear, entendre, entendre parler, 

entendre dire, 27 (D) 
he who, celui qui; lui qui, 45 

(A) he who. .. 
hope, espoir, esperance, gg (A) 

new hopes... 
how, comma, comment, 12 (C) 
hundred, cent takes s, 12 (^A) 

five hundred years... 



hymne, m. and f., 29 (J5) 

hymne... 
if . . .if, si. . .que, 24 (C) if the 

bird is... and if... 

imparfait, 7 (B) had; 8 (B) ; 
9 (A) that he knew; 12 (B) 
it belonged; 17 (B) ; 68 (B) 
if he should encounter. . . 

in, into, en, dans, 2 (A) in 
Normandy; 13 (C) in sum- 
mer; 15 (B) sculptured into 
light columns; 50 (G) ; ex- 
pressed by a, y (A) in the 
middle; 10 (A) ; by de, S 
(A) ; by ches, 11 (B) ; by 
sous, S (A) in the reign, etc. 

indicative, after il parait que, 
20 (B) ; present indicative 
for past, 60 (C) ; 123 (B) 
rose 

infinitive, present, instead of 
present participle, 4 (B) in- 
stead of punishing; after 
faire, 8 (C) ; after another 
verb, 17 (A) ; instead of in- 
dicative, 23 (A) that he has 
not the talents he thinks he 
has; preferable to subjunc- 
tive, 40 (A) until he has 
consulted; 123 {A) we have 
to, etc. 

interrogative sentence, 44 (£) 
might not the English word, 
etc. 

it, this is, ce with etre, 3 (B) ; 
4 (A); 8 (A); 13 (B) this 
is the old province; 14 (B) 
it is this; 31 (B) ; ce sont, 
72 (D) ; il with etre, 4 (B) 
it is not strange 
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large, grand, large, 27 (A} 

latter, ci, 22 (C) 

le, neutral pronoun, 4 (B) as 

they deserve; not to be ex- 
pressed, 13 (C) 
le, lui, le leur, etc., 18 (D) 

had provided her with them . . 
leave, quitter, laisser, 22 (^A) 

leave Champagne . . . 
less, moins, moindre, 92 {D) 
let, not translated, 15 {A) 
light, lueur, lumiere, 80 (C) 
' like, en, 12 (C) dying like a 

martyr 
little, peu, petit, 13 {A) a little 
lui, moi, etc., disjunctive pro- 
nouns, 4 (^) 
make, rendre, 22 (F) to make 

it acceptable... 
manners, moeurs, manieres, 

104 {A) 
may, 29 (B) everybody may 

not know. . . 
money, argent, mcnnaie, 14 

{D) being in need of money 
more, plus, da vantage, 14 (D) 

a hundred or more heads. , . 
more than, plus de, plus que, 

10 (£) 
most, la plupart, how the verb 

should agree with it, 45 (B) 
ne, after que in comparative 

sentence, 63 (C) ; without 

pas after si, 96 (C) if nature 

had not 
nearly, pres de, presque, 12 

(A) nearly five hundred 

years ago 
jiew, nouveau, neuf, 18 (B) 

new roads. . . 
no, aucun, nul, 24 {A) no 

author. . . 



not, ne...pas, 7 (B) not; ne 
pas before infinitive, 26 {A) 
not to separate; non, 32 (A) 
but not to sleep,., 

nouns collective, rule of agree- 
ment with, 26 (A) the Tiers 
with. . .at their head, as- 
sembled. . . 

now, or, 67 (G) 

nu, (bare, naked) when agrees 
with noun, 10 (C) bare-foot- 
ed. . . 

on. Ton, 16 (B) Von.., 

one, ones, not expressed, 5 
{A) one, ones; 14 (J5) one 
hundred beasts; expressed by 
celui, 16 (5) one 

over, au-dessus, au dessus de, 

IS W) 

pardonner, requires indirect 

case, 4 (B) pardons them 
part, s (B) different parts. . . 
participle past, place of, 2 

(B) printed cloths; conju- 
gated with avoir, 4 (B) ... 
the subjects the poet has 
treated; with etre, 4 (B) 
these sentiments are ex- 
pressed; present participle, 
invariable, 6 {A) travellers 
speaking, etc. 

passe indefini, 17 (B) this 
practice came; 28 (B) ; 34 
(J?) the artist who painted 
them. . . 

people, gens, peuple, 14 (A) 

place, endroit, lieu, place, 25 
(A) 

power, pouvoir, puissance, 54 

(C) power 
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preterite, 3 (Q ; 8 (B) ; 9 
(^A) ...that he made, etc.; 
12 (B) who let Louis XVIII 
have it 

pronoun, not expressed after a 
preposition, 41 (£) ; personal 
pronoun inseparable from the 
verb, 15 (D) they all serve. . 

punctuation, Introduction, p. x 

que, replaces ou, 56 (C) at a 
time when, etc. 

quotation marks. Introduction, 
p. X 

self, not translated, 7 (A) 

since, depuis, puisque, 17 (D) 

some, quelques, quelques-uns, 
4 (B) such are some of the 
subjects, etc.; expressed by 
quelques or des, 31 (A) 

son, (his, her) before feminine 
noun, 20 (A) 

subject after verb, 7 (A) 
where Malherhe was born. . . 

Subjunctive, 4 (B) it is not 
strange that, etc. ; 8 (B) ... 
where he could; 13 (C) can 
produce; provided the sun be, 
etc.; 22 (F) 25 (C) the 
first meeting of which, etc.; 
26 (A) until the Constitution 
had, etc.; 27 (D) although 
all Frenchmen do not agree, 
etc.; 28 (B) would bear; 31 
(C) could you not compose, 
etc. ; 34 (^ ) you will have to 
go;34iB);3S (A) ; 35 (D) 
the highest sum he ever paid; 
40 (A) he cannot be said; 44 
(A); 51 (B) it is doubtful 
if the remains are; 83 (A); 



86 (C); IIS (O nations 

have not been willing that; 

118 (B) any other two... 

whichever they may be; 123 

(A) we have to go back; 

123 (D); with ne, 45 {A) 

unless he be 
succeed, reussir, succeder, 10 

(D) 
such, si, 13 (C) that such poor 

soil, . • 
such... as, tel que, cannot be 

separated, 91 (B) 
syllables, division of. Intro- 
duction, p. viii 
that, this, c^, celui, ceci, 2 (C) ; 

ce qui, ce que, 5 (C) all that 

is known. .. 
them, les, leur, eux, 11 (B) 
then, alors, puis, ensuite, done, 

3Z (C) 

these, ces, ceux-ci, 41 (B) 

think of, penser a, penser de, 
12 (C) think of 

time, fois, temps, 21 (B) he 
defeated the Allies twelve 
times,,, 

to, en, 5 (C) ; pour, i (^A) to 
visit; pour, omitted before 
Infinitive, 26 (^B) who had 
come to order; *to' not trans- 
lated before infinitive, 27 
(O 

towards, vers, envers, 8 (C) 
towards the end,., 

trouble, peine, trouble, 23 (C) 

un. Tun, 5 {A) and one of 
the, , . 

until, expressed by que, 26 (A} 
until the Constitution had 
been; j usque, jusqu'a ce que, 

34 (5) 
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use, user, employer, 44 (E) 
used 

verbs, conjugated with etre,i7 
(B) came; not followed by a 
preposition, 34 (A); active 
voice for passive, 6 (A) the 
merchandise that is being 
loaded; 11 (D) others might 
be added; 16 (B) ; 18 (A); 
19 (C) we are told; 26 (A) ; 
J& (B) it was, , »said; it 
could hardly be expected; 
39 (/4) ; 49 (B) as they are 
called; 51 (B) ; 58 (C) they 
were awed; 61 (/i) ; 68 (/4) ; 
y2 (A) who had been or- 
dered; 72 (E) ; 7S (B) as is 
shown; y6 (B) all the books 
given; others must be sent; 
go (A) which are gathered; 
92 {A) ; 95 (C) it is be- 
lieved; 100 (Oi 102 (B) 
are to be found; 105 ((7) 
it is now believed; 107 
{A) ; 108 {D) it may be 
supposed; no (F) any more 
than etc.; 114 (D) ; 116 (B) 
to be found; 117 (£) ; 118 
{A) the one to be desired; 
118 (B) wo/ fo be found; re- 
flective voice for passive, 3 
(^); 16 (B); 17 (O; 18 
(^); 25 (B); 27 (B); 43 



(O; 47 (B); 51 (5); 54 
(B); 61 (J5); 83 (B) ; 92 
(O ; 92 (F) ; 106 (C) ; 109 
(C) is still spoken; 121 (C) 
is distinguished; reflective 
verb requires pronoun in the 
imperative, 42 (B) 

what, what a, quel, 35 (B) 
what a simple representa- 
tion,,, 

which, quel, lequel, qui, que, 
quoi, ID (O after which; 
from which, d'oti, 41 (D) ; 
in which, oil, 23 (A) the fa- 
ble in which; of which, dont, 
IS (B) the walls of which 

while, tout en, tandis que, 105 
(C) while we may smile 

whose, after a preposition, de 
qui, duquel, S3 (F) under 
whose direction 

with, de, I (D) covered with 
churches; a, 94 {A) 

word, parole, mot, 16 {A) ut- 
tered these words 

work, oeuvre, ouvrage, 88 (B) 

would, vouloir, 21 (B) that 
they would accept; for 'did,* 
49 (B) princes would, etc. 

y (in it, in them etc.), i (-D) 
in them 

you, tu, toi, te, for vous, 58 
(Z>) respect. , .you will, , , 



